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the things they say! 


Germany ? Didn’t know we exported chemicals there. 
Indeed we do — and to America and Arabia, Spain and Siam. 


In fact, to almost every country in the world. 





But, surely, other industrial countries have their own chemical industries ? 
So they have, yet they still buy chemicals from us. 
Why ts that ? 


Often because it would cost them more to make the chemicals themselves. 








Also because they need many of the new, specialised chemical products that Britain, 
with her chemical knowledge and experience, has been able to develop. 
Good for us ! 


Very good for us — and for our balance of payments. Last year the British 





chemical industry sold about £250 million worth of its products abroad. 
That would be far more than enough to pay for all our imports of wool. 
Well, that seems a fair exchange. Soda ash for sheepskins, eh ? 

And not only soda ash, but synthetic fibres, 








ala. drugs arid dyestuffs, paints and plastics. 


wee 


Sounds impressive ! 


It certainly is. Chemicals are the third largest of Britain’s exporting industries, 


and I.C.I. the biggest exporter among Britain’s chemical companies. 
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SYRIAN CHESS 


good illustration of the fact that events in the Middle 
East always have two meanings: the significance they 
bear in relation to the cold war and that which is attached to 
them by the Arab States themselves within the framework of 
local politics. Behind the polarisation of Arab politicians 
into pro-American and pro-Russian lies a deeper pattern of 
parochial enmities and ideals. One result of Syrian accusa- 
tions against Turkey has been to put Iraq on the spot, and 
this may well have been the principal intention of the present 
Damascus Government, who are fearful of Iraqi influence in 
their country. Faced with allegations of impending Turkish 
aggression in Syria, the rulers of Iraq can take the Turkish 
side—in which case they would discredit themselves with all 
Arab nationalists and have to eat their own pan-Arab words 
or else they can side with Syria, thereby creating a rift in 
the Baghdad Pact, which is detested by Colonel Nasser and 
his Syrian friends. 

To place Iraq in this dilemma naturally suits the Russian 
game in the Middle East, and Mr. Khrushchev’s enthusiastic 
support in whipping up a synthetic crisis has as its ultimate 
aim the removal of potential American bases from his south- 
ern frontier. Similarly, political divisions inside Syria seem to 
be based on the old pro-Egyptian or pro-Iraqi lines which 
have governed Damascus politics for so long, but each side 
is eager to get what support it can from outside. All this has 
little to do with Communist or anti-Communist ideology, and, 
as Mr. Ben-Gurion said in his recent speech, it is far more 
likely that arms supplied by Russia or America will be used 
in Palestine than that the Arab States will prove reliable allies 
in the cold, or any other, war. 

> * * 

This pattern is familiar. Big powers, who imagine they are 
lining up the Arab States behind them in the world struggle, 
have, in the past, tended to find that it was they who were 
being dragged at the chariot wheels of some local feud. This 
is happening today, and, because two great rival powers are 
involved, the consequences may be more dangerous than ever 
before, since the Arabs have no interest in avoiding head-on 
clashes. The Middle East—it is a platitude to say so—is in 
something of the position of the Balkans before 1914, and 
it is a fairly safe bet that no Arab gunman would hesitate an 
instant in the pursuit of a vendetta even if he knew that a new 
Sarajevo would be the result. 

In the threatening situation presented by the Turco-Syrian 
clash the State Department has behaved very sensibly, first 
in supporting reference of the dispute to UN and then in 
encouraging Saudi mediation between the parties concerned. 
This last move has put Syria in the invidious position of 


[x development of the Syrian affair provides a very 


rejecting the friendly offices of another Arab State and also 
brought about an open split within the Syrian Government. 
President Kuwatly apparently accepted the Saudi offer and 
was then overruled by his colleagues—perhaps as a result of 
Soviet pressure. 

* * * 

However, when Mr. Macmillan and President Eisenhower 
get round to discussing the Middle East in the time not 
devoted to pooling nuclear research, they will still have 
plenty to talk about. One of the subjects which might engage 
their attention is how the present conflict over Syria arose. 
No doubt it is true that no Turkish plot to invade Syria 
actually existed, but it is also true that certain aspects of 
American policy made it appear as though something of the 
sort were afoot. The spectacular dispatch of the Sixth Fleet 
to Beirut, the Turkish manceuvres in the frontier area, the 
assembly in Istanbul of the elements of an opposition Syrian 
government, Mr. Loy Henderson’s mission to the Levant, the 
fiery utterances of some American officials and statesmen— 
all these things were the exterior signs of a policy whose 
logical end was a coup d’état. If no such move was intended, 
they were meaninglessly inflammatory. 

On the other hand, given the fact that Russian prestige is 
deeply involved in the maintenance of the present Syrian 
regime, it is hard to see how anyone could imagine that its 
overthrow would be possible without a very strong Soviet 
reaction—that is, without there being some risk of a direct 
clash between Russia and America. Now it may well be that 
such a trial of strength might be a sensible policy for Washing- 
ton to pursue even in a post-satellite world. But in that case, 
American diplomacy should have gone about the whole busi- 
ness much more quietly, bearing in mind the tactics which 
led to the overthrow of Dr. Moussadek in Persia. As it is, Mr. 
Khrushchev has taken advantage of the sabre-rattling that 
went on to make some excellent propaganda among the ‘un- 
committed’ countries and clumsy approaches to the West 
European Socialist parties. Admittedly American diplomacy 
has made a quick and adroit recovery, but it would have 
been better had it not had to recover at all. 

The moral of all this is that the West had better make up 
its mind to have some principles and stick to them. If the 
world today is in far too dangerous a condition to permit 
the old, uninhibited ways of power politics, we had better 
decide just how far we are prepared to go. The cold war will 
not be won by getting cold feet at the last moment. There is 
much to be said for the calculated risk when resisting Soviet 
attempts at a ‘forward’ policy, but the calculation had better 
be good. In the case of Syria there was plainly no calculation 
at all. 
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Sterling Steadying 


HE recovery of sterling, on which future 

economic policy entirely depends, not only 
continues to gain strength, but is, at the same 
time, changing its character. Over and above the 
anticipated demand from speculators for sterling 
to meet their long-delayed commitments, there 
are now the first signs that traders are at last 
moving back into sterling in order to use it in the 
normal way as the means of making international 
payments. Unless the growing difficulties in 
France force the authorities there to take new 
measures for the franc which prove to upset the 
pound again, Britain should keep on adding to the 
central foreign exchange reserves for the next 
month or so. 

Big cracks are certainly spreading across the 
speculative wall which has been built up against 
sterling throughout the summer. And they show 
up most obviously in the rate for the German 
mark, and to a lesser extent, the Swiss franc. 
Both these currencies have moved sharply in 
favour of sterling. A month ago, a pound did not 
buy DM 11.71. Now it buys over DM 11.79, the 
best rate for over two and a half years. Since it 
is in these currencies that most of the speculation 
against the pound has taken place, it seems that 
the tide has turned at last. For the first time, the 
German foreign exchange reserves fell last 
week, and as the money begins to flow out, the 
German authorities are faced at home with a 
combination of wage demands, shrinking order 
books in the export industries, and gathering in- 
flation. Once world opinion realises that the mark 
is not going to be revalued, and that Germany, 
too, has its economic problems, then the German 
authorities will be gravely embarrassed, since at 
least a third of the money which has arrived in 
Germany recently has been used purely for specu- 
lative purposes, and could leave the country very 
quickly. 

The steady improvement in our overseas 
position shows once again the efficacy of bank 
rate. This success no doubt explains why Mr. 
Gaitskell, in an otherwise uninhibited speech at 
Weymouth las: weekend, admitted that ‘the 7 per 
cent. Bank rate might have been needed tem- 
porarily.’ For the rest of his speech, Mr. Gaitskell 
was content to exploit the perfectly obvious in- 
dications of impending economic difficulties. 
What he failed to do, however, was to put forward 
any useful suggestions of how to deal with them. 


A Fresh Start 


HE appointment of Sir Hugh Foot, the 

Governor of Jamaica, to be the successor to 
Sir John Harding in his uneasy proconsulship in 
Cyprus may mark a turning-point in the island’s 
history. Sir John Harding’s term of office, per- 
haps through no fault of his own, can hardly be 
called a very happy chapter, and the advent of a 
Governor of liberal views and some knowledge 
of Cyprus and Cypriots will be welcomed by 
everyone who wishes an end to violence and a 
return to normal conditions. As an act of policy 
this appointment must surely mean that the Goy- 
ernment has at last made up its mind to seek a 
real solution in Cyprus. Sir Hugh Foot would 
hardly have accepted the post if the course he 
was expected to pursue meant a frustrating ex- 
ploration of well-trodden blind alleys. Some kind 
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of assurance must have been given to him about 
Government intentions. It is, of course, true that 
the basic difficulties of the situation are still as 
great as they ever were. Indeed, the installation 
of the present Syrian regime has made it doubly 
important for any Turkish Government to keep 
the control of the island in friendly hands, and 
the attitude of the Greek Government in support- 
ing Syrian charges against Turkey will not make 
it any easier for Ankara to make concessions to 
Hellenic nationalism. Where progress can be 


> 1957 
achieved is in lifting more of the emergency regu. 
lations in Cyprus and in restoring Confidencg 
between Britain and the Greek Cypriot commun. 
ity. For this work the new Governor is admirab 
suited, and, though a solution of the international 
aspects of the problem will have to await agree. 
ment between Greece and Turkey, some start can 
probably be made with local independence, At 
the very least the new look in Government House, 
Nicosia, will strengthen Britain’s hand agains 
Greek complaints to UN. 


Demonstration Difficulty 


By RICHARD H. 


No doubt the President would be 
delighted to visit with the Queen 
at any time, but her arrival last 
week must have seemed especially 
felicitous to him. It gave him a 
respite from sputnik and Syria 
and Little Rock and all of the 
people who have been making 

ww his life miserable these last few 
weeks. Best of all, it enabled him to cancel his 
Wednesday news conference. The Queen was not 
due until Thursday, but everyone understands 
that a royal visit takes a lot of tidying up around 
the house and extra shopping and the rest, so 
no one accused the President of simple evasion 
when he allowed the administration to be spoken 
for by Mr. Dulles, who moved his own news 
conference to the hour when the President usually 
holds the floor. Mr. Dulles put his foot in his 
mouth a good half-dozen times, but the papers 
were so full of Her Majesty that this received 
relatively little notice—in the United States any- 
way. 

The press, too, was happy about the timing 
of the Queen’s visit, and for reasons similar to 
Mr. Eisenhower's. She graced and brightened 
otherwise dark front pages. Not since the World 
Series have we had legitimate news headlines that 
didn’t in one wag or another use the rhetoric of 
defeat and disaster. 

The press gave the Queen a great advance play, 
and it was perhaps because of this, or partly be- 
cause of it, that the public response initially 
seemed rather limp. In Washington, for two or 
three days before her arrival, the newspapers 
were saying that a million people would greet 
her as she came into town. (A million would of 
necessity include tens of thousands’ from fairly 
distant places, for Washington alone could not 
produce a crowd that large.) ‘The police main- 
tained that in fact a million did turn out, but the 
correspondents covering the event formed the 
opinion that a million was about five times the 
actual number. To my inexpert eye, surveying 
part of the show from a room in the Willard 
Hotel, smack in the centre of the city, the crowd 
seemed thin and it was assuredly undemonstra- 
tive. It may be that this was because the build-up 
was too great. Reading that there were to be a 
million people on the streets of Washington, many 
who otherwise might have come out may have 
decided not to become part of such a throng; 
they determined, perhaps, to put their comfort 
above their curiosity or their desire to honour 
the Queen. Many glasses may have been raised 





ROVERE 

New York 
to her by admirers cosily settled before a tele 
vision set. 

I suspect, though, that it was more than a 
matter of too great a press build-up. In this 
country, certainly, all demonstrations and cere. 
monies seem lately to have been diminished in 
interest and meaning and quality. As we watched 
the Queen come into town, a friend of mine 
remarked how the main part of the procession 
looked more than anything else like a gangster 
funeral in Chicago thirty years ago. It was just 
a procession of big, black automobiles driving 
along at five miles an hour. The car in which the 
Queen, Prince Philip and the President rode had 
a transparent top of Plexiglass, or whatever the 
stuff is, but it cut off much of the view and 
everything else was opaque. The Cadillacs could 
as well have held Owney Madden and Big 
Frenchy De Mange as the illustrious figures re- 
ported to be inside. And as a matter of fact, such 
figures are more exciting than Queens and Presi- 
dents nowadays, for through television we can 
see the tonsils of Queens and Presidents and 
know their voices and gestures as well as those 
of our friends. In this country, in the last decade 
or so, it has been enormously difficult for the 
politicians to fill auditoriums even when the 
attraction has been Dwight Eisenhower or Adlai 
Stevenson or Douglas MacArthur. It is the same 
with parades. Why should anyone stand on his 
feet and crane his neck to see a_ half-dozen 
prime ministers and cabinet members ride by 
in some black sedans? 

Some awareness of the difficulty affects the 
participants. At the reception given the Queen by 
the Washington press (the press guilds and or- 
ganisations, which sometimes perform as if they 
were agencies of American sovereignty rather 
than voluntary associations of citizens, sponsored 
the reception), she said in her prepared speech: 
‘I am well aware that this visit has probably 
given you a lot of extra work. . . .’ Indeed, if 
was a lot of extra work, and only that, for most 
of those present, and the Queen was well advised 
to acknowledge this. If complete candour could 
have been afforded, she might have gone on to 
put the correspondents in their place by saying 


‘that it was more extra work for her (fifteen hun- 


dred hands to shake) than for anyone. 

Of course, I may well be mistaken in the im- 
pression of over-all dreariness I have been getting 
from this event. Perhaps it does help in ways 
obscure to my poor vision to secure and tightea 
the bonds. In any case, it does nothing to loosen 
them. At this juncture there is in this county 
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one imagines, less anti-British feeling than at any 
time within living memory. The true Anglophobes 
have been quiet for years, and we are all so 
conscious of hostility towards us in parts of the 
world we formerly held in low esteem that we 


spend most of our time on the defensive. This 
doesn’t mean that we'll behave as Mr. Macmillan 
will request us to this week. All it means is that 


* if simple amity could be a real force in the world 


we could probably generate as much as anyone. 


Indian Attitudes 


By VICTOR ANANT 


7 is unwise to return late at night to a place 
a know well. By day I would have recog- 
nised and rejoiced, but at might my anticipation 
had an edge of suspicion. I was searching for 
shadows. I might have responded differently to 
India if I had not (a) arrived in New Delhi a 
month after Suez, (b) shown a British passport 
and (c) acquired three counterfeit two-anna coins 
within a few minutes of leaving Palam airport. 
It was a jumpy coach ride into the city. As the 
luggage was unloaded | could hear the laughing 
hyenas in the distance setting out on their nightly 
scavenging for food. 

No drinks. No sleep. In the morning I call 
on the External Affairs Ministry. The official who 
looks through my credentials as a foreign corre- 
spondent pops his first question. “Why don’t you 
join the External Affairs publicity department? 
We can use experienced journalists who have 
been abroad.’ I am unprepared for this. He re- 
peats the question. I lose all my formal poise 
and reply, ‘There are two reasons. First, I re- 
nounced Indian nationality three years ago. 
Second, I don’t understand Indian foreign policy.’ 
He ignores my explanations and says, ‘My dear 
man, you as an Indian should know that ours is 
not a foreign policy at all. It is a way of life.’ 
The tone of my new relationship with the land 
of my birth is struck. 

+ ” + 

Anelection poster reads : 

BETWEEN GOD 
and the Congress High Command 
stands the 
ELECTORATE. 

The candidate is a Congress woman who has 
not been given a ticket. A week later I read in 
the papers that she has withdrawn from the 
elections. 

* ‘ 7 

The South is bitter about the changeover to 
Hindi. Hindi has been adopted as the official 
language of the Indian Union, but no date has 
been fixed for the changeover. Only the Russians 
and Chinese seem to have made up their minds 
that the future belongs to Hindi. The interpreters 
with their visiting delegates speak fluently to 
crowds in Hindi. I don’t suppose that when Mr. 
Macmillan visits India next January he will care 
to follow the Russian or Chinese example. 

* * * 


Eartha Kitt is to have dinner with the Prime 
Minister. She arrives at nine p.m. from Karachi 
and is due to present herself at the Prime 
Minister’s residence an hour later. The Daily 
Mirror is one of the papers I work for and I 
think it will be a good story for them. So I ring 
up the Prime Minister's secretary in the after- 
noon and ask him if he knows what is on the 
menu. 


PM’s secretary: ‘I am sorry I don’t know, and 
anyway I don’t see how this should interest you.’ 

Myself: ‘You see I propose interviewing Miss 
Kitt after the dinner. If I knew the menu it would 
add a little colour to my story.” 

PM’s secretary: ‘We don’t want that kind of 
journalism in India, Mr. Anant.’ 

Myself: ‘But it’s not for India. It’s for Britain. 
And I can get the menu from Miss Kitt later on. 
If you give it to me now it'll save me some time 
as I shall have to cable my story late.’ 

PM’s secretary: “You are a very dangerous 
man, Mr. Anant.’ 

Myself: ‘Look here, you are talking to a 
correspondent accredited to the Government of 
India, and you must not say things like that. I’m 
not a bomb-thrower, you know.’ 

PM’s secretary bangs the phone down. Later, 
Miss Kitt talks to me till one a.m. She wouldn't 
discuss Lady Mountbatten, who was also 
present at the dinner. 


. * * 


I feel perfectly at ease talking to Mr. Nehru. 
But in Mr. Krishna Menon’s presence I feel 
disturbed. One conversation with him went like 
this: 

K. M.: ‘Well, I’m not dead yet, am 1?’ 

Myself: “No, sir.” 

K. M.: ‘You know there are no journalists with 
integrity left. The days of the pioneering, fighting 
journalist are over. Now there’s only a second- 
rate lot.’ 

Myself: ‘What about politicians, sir? Aren’t 
they a second-rate lot, too? The histrionic Mr. 
Khrushchev, for example.’ 

K. M.: ‘I don’t think Mr. Khrushchey is 
histrionic or second-rate. I wouldn’t like to work 
under him, mind you, but he’s as important as 
Mr. Dulles. You know it was only the Russian 
rockets threat that made the British and the 
French withdraw from Egypt.’ 

Myself: ‘I don’t think you really believe that, 
sir. His bluff. . .’ 

K. M.: ‘The British may say now it was bluff, 
but at that time I was at the United Nations. 
And I could see how jittery the British and 
French delegates were then.’ 

Because Mr. Krishna Menon has an interest- 
ing mind, perhaps the most interesting in Asia 
today, I find his casual, give-away remarks en- 
lightening. India negotiates from weakness. Is 
that why, as leader of Asian countries, it needs 
to feel sure that there is a major Power in 
the background to brandish the big stick on its 
behalf when necessary? 


* * * 
At sessions of the All India Congress Com- 


mittee delegates sit on a platform. No one can 
keep his back straight. They lean back, sprawl, 
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curl up, rest on an elbow, are eternally aslant. An 
enormous vocabulary of Sanskrit (the language 
of the Hindu gods) has found its way through the 
Congress Party into government projects. The 
experimental atomic-energy reactor is called 
Apsara—a Hindu water nymph. When India 
changed from rupees, annas and pies to rupees 
and naya paisa (decimal coinage) a press in- 
formation handout read: ‘The shunya, zero, is 
India’s greatest gift to mankind. It was discovered 
by a Hindu mathematician 2,000 years ago.” 


* * * 


How different the Communists are! Mr. Nam- 
boodiripad, Chief Minister of Kerala, stammers. 
It makes you like him at once. He has a robust 
sense of humour. He sits upright. The Kerala 
Health Minister said to me about family plan- 
ning, ‘All this propaganda and leaflets and con- 
traceptives is rubbish. What we have to do is to 
legalise abortion.’ That is the kind of vision the 
Communists have. 


Portrait of the Week 


THIS week has seen the anni- 
versaries of the October 
risings in both Poland and 
Hungary. In celebration Mr. 
Kadar has had black flags 
locked away and called out 
the police; the Poles have 
shown little sign of remember- 
ing except that an official 
newspaper has _ remarked 
mildly that the present state of the Party is not 
all it might be. Russian and, for that matter, any 
other kind of attention has been too much riveted 
on the delicate situation in the Middle East to 
make any comment. 

The anxiously awaited debate in the General 
Assembly of the UN on the Syrian question 
proved so much a waste of time that it was 
adjourned until the end of the week. It had con- 
sisted of the familiar charges: from Russia and 
Syria that America and Turkey are plotting an 
invasion; from Turkey and America that Russia 
is trying to create an artificial atmosphere of 
hysteria. The offer of King Saud to mediate in the 
dispute was accepted by Turkey but rejected by 
Syria on the grounds that talk of ‘mediation’ was 
designed to show her in a bad light. Other pro- 
nouncements on the subject included one of Mr. 
Dulles’s famous press conferences in which he 
declared that if Russia attacked Turkey the 
United States would not remain on the defensive; 
there was also a quiet and understandably com- 
placent speech from Mr. Ben-Gurion to his 
Parliament pointing the moral, and an interesting 
conjecture by a French journalist that the Russians 
had stolen the American diplomatic bag contain- 
ing the account of the American Special Envoy's 
conversation with Mr. Menderes. The National 
Executive of the Labour Party has rejected Mr. 
Khrushchev’s suggestion of meetings about the 
Middle East. 

This uncertainty, together with a slight reces- 
sion in America, has had a marked effect on world 
share prices and there has been ominous talk of 
a slump; the pound, however, continues to gain 
against foreign currencies. 

The Queen has got back from her triumphant 
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State Visit to America after receiving the full 
treatment, including a football game in Maryland 
and a ticker-tape welcome in New York. She has 
been followed to Washington by the Prime Minis- 
ter, for whom a rather different but still cordial 
welcome has apparently been prepared. His 
avowed intention is to help unite the great 
resources of the two countries to help the free 
world. How this worthy object is to be achieved 
remains a little obscure, and less starry-eyed con- 
jecture talks of consultation on atoms and defence 
(inspired by Russia’s sputnik) and of a united 
policy in the Middle East. 

Sir John Harding is retiring from the Governor- 
ship of Cyprus and is to be succeeded by Sir 
Hugh Foot, who has experience of the island and 
a distinguished colonial record. The new Aga 
Khan has been installed. Western Germany has 


Westminster Commentary 


Tapping 


SLOWLY, slowly, Cape St. Vincent 
to the north-west dies away; the 
strains of ‘I do like to be beside the 
seaside’ become ever fainter; the 
Labour Party sternly frowns upon 
the plan to hold its conference next 
year in Edinburgh (to the great 
sorrow of Taper, whose favourite 
‘ me city it is, but the great pleasure of 
ST all the worthy folk from Kirkby 
Lonsdale and Holmes Chapel, who imagine that 
there is such a thing as ozone and are off to 
Scarborough as usual to get it); Miss Jennie Lee 
rouses the whole civilised world to an outburst 
of uncontrollable apathy with her decision to 
support the Old Man and the Bomb; Ipswich goes 
to the polls; Brigadier Terence Clarke, in an 
article in the North End Review, his parish maga- 
zine, delivers himself of the opinion that ‘if the 
British people are prepared to make homosexual- 
ity legal then I believe as a nation we are doomed 
to go the way of all the other nations that have 
fallen prey to this vile practice’ (apart from 
Sodom and Gomorrah, I can’t think of any, and 
I dare say the good Brigadier can’t either), and 
then spoils the whole thing by saying that he 
asked a large number of his constituents for their 
views on this matter and they ‘were 100 per cent. 
against making homosexuality legal, which is 
hardly startling in view of the fact that he sits 
for Portsmouth and in consequence probably has 
more harlots and madames among his constituents 
than any other MP in the land; the Tories of 
Beckenham rather surprisingly decline to pay 
twenty-five shillings a head to say good-bye to 
Lord Hailes (I am sure I speak for a large number 
of worthy citizens when I say I would willingly 
pay as much as twenty-six shillings to say goodbye 
to Lord Hailes, and that with a reasonable chance 
of never having to say hullo again I would even 
put the ante up to twenty-seven); the air over the 
Atlantic becomes thick with Queens, Prime Minis- 
ters and critics of both; a thousand camp-fires are 
reflected in a thousand breast-plates polished by 
a thousand hands; the generals, heavy with care, 
pace by the sleeping tents; and far away, in the 
cold and silent night, a small, round object with 
projections sticking out on either side continues 
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broken off relations with Yugoslavia in retaliation 
for Yugoslavia's recognition of the East German 
Government, and the US has decided to review 
its foreign aid programme to that country. 

At home political figures are limbering up for 
the opening of the new session of Parliament next 
week with the Bank rate leak controversy. Mr. 
Macmillan has written to Mr. Gaitskell to say 
that his Lord Chancellor can find nothing amiss, 
and Mr. Gaitskell implied that he did not think 
much of the Lord Chancellor’s inquiry. 

Radioactivity at the overheated plutonium 
plant at Windscale seems to be dropping, and the 
committee of inquiry has begun its work, armed 
among other things with a helicopter. Army pay 
and cinema prices are to go up. Mrs. St. Loe 
Strachey, widow of J. St. Loe Strachey, Editor of 
the Spectator from 1897 to 1925, has died. 


the Leak 


to rush round and round in circles at an ever- 
increasing speed, uttering shrill, meaningless cries 
(a description of Dr. Hill which, it occurs to me, 
could apply with equal force to the Russian 
satellite). 

And the leak is plugged; or is it? It would be 
difficult to find a more compact example of the 
ineptitude with which this Government seems 
determined to hand itself over to the Opposition 
‘bound, and living, and with open eyes.’ At the 
next election Mr. Harold Wilson will, of course, 
virtuously refrain from alleging that half the 
members of the Cabinet have bought themselves 
new yachts on the strength of their Stock Ex- 
change killings (though some of his less restrained 
followers will be less retiring), but he will cer- 
tainly denounce them for their refusal to hold an 
inquiry. And I think anybody but an idiot or a 
Prime Minister must see that he is right. 

Let us, however, review the situation. We may, 
I think, dismiss at the outset all this tripe about 
eighteen-year-old employees of Conservative Cen- 
tral Office being in the know; without actually 
claiming the acquaintance of any eighteen-year- 
old employees of Central Office, I think I am on 
fairly safe ground in doubting whether anyone 
fitting such a description would know what the 
Bank rate was. And one does not have to get 
one’s crystal balls at Negretti and Zambra to 
make a fair guess at the identity of the Journalist 
Who Was Suddenly Recalled To London, or—for 
that matter—at the name of the Editor Who 
Recalled Him. Nor need one be suffering from the 
political DTs to see things crawling out of the 
woodwork in Mr. Thorneycroft’s eve-of-depar- 
ture press briefing; I don’t care if they discussed 
nothing but the weather, it was still a characteris- 
tically tomfool thing to do. 

For assume, if you will, that there was no leak; 
that is to say, that all the people who were neces- 
sarily in the know about the Bank rate rise the 
day before the official announcement scrupulously 
refrained from telling anybody who was not sup- 
posed to know, and also scrupulously refrained 
from saying anything which a shrewd listener 
could add up to the right answer. (Nor, in fact, 
is it necessary to postulate lack of scruple if some- 
body did in fact arrive at the right answer by 
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adding up such straws as were floating about in 
the wind; lack of care would suffice.) And On the 
whole it would seem as though this was the case 
As the Spectator has already pointed out, selling 
which stopped with the after-hours transactions 
on Wednesday, despite the fact that there was 
more than an hour of morning business on Thurs. 
day before the bomb fell, hardly seems as inspired 
as all that. Moreover, great play has been Made 
with the fact that the selling took place on the 
night before the ball, a sinister point to those who 
do not know their way about. But those who do 
know that Bank rate changes are invariably an. 
nounced on a Thursday; and one would not have 
to combine the findncial acumen of Rockefeller, 
J. P. Morgan, Bernard Baruch, Montagu Norman, 
Ivar Kreugar and Dr. Schacht to work out that 
this particular Thursday, in view of the fact that 
speculators were clubbing the stuffing out of ster. 
ling all over the world and that Mr. Thorneycroft 
was off on a swan in which the strength of sterling 
would figure prominently, was a particularly 
likely Thursday for just such measures as were 
adopted. 

But that still leaves a number of problems un- 
solved. Most entrancing of these, to my way of 
thinkinz, is that of the Treasury's two replies to 
the question ‘Was there any briefing of journalists 
the night before the rise?’ Asked whether there 
was any official briefing, the Treasury press 
spokesman said immediately that there was not. 
Asked whether, then, there was any wrvofficial 
briefing, the Treasury mouthpiece took two hours 
to consider his reply, and then said ‘No comment’ 
—a piece of ham-fisted fatuity that would have 
done credit to Commander Colville. 

Next, one is entitled to know how the Prime 
Minister came in twenty-four hours to the conclu- 
sion that it took Lord Kilmuir a full fortnight to 
reach; the suspicion grows that Mr. Macmillan, 
understandably reluctant to believe that there is 
anything much in anything that Mr. Wilson says, 
dismissed the original allegations out of hand 
after the most cursory and inadequate investiga- 
tion, and was then, owing to that super-Oriental 
horror of losing face with which British party 
politics is so largely concerned, committed to 
refusing an inquiry come hell and high water. 

But, for goodness’ sake, at what does Mr. 
Macmillan think he is playing? / think politics 
is a game, of course, but he isn’t supposed to, 
What conceivable harm could a formal inquiry 
have done, governmentally or politically, if there 
had been no leak? Indeed, would it not have been 
jolly, politically speaking, to wallop Mr. Wilson 
soundly with the stick he had provided? I can 
just imagine the scene; a crowded House, sub- 
dued cheers as the Prime Minister rises, clears 
his throat, adopts the specially fruity tone which 
he reserves for imparting his more thickly but- 
tered slices of humbug, and proceeds. ‘These 
grave allegations . . . of course, I acquit Mr. 
Wilson of any but the most honourable intentions 

. nevertheless feel bound to say... at 4a 
time when international confidence in sterling is 
of paramount importance . . . wholly—lI repeat 
wholly—without foundation [a pause, and a back- 
ward glance to make sure even the most stupid 
ones cheer]*. . . loyal and devoted body of mea 

. . country may well come to the conclusion 
that the Socialist Party is more concerned with the 
making of party points than. . . trust that we 
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shall hear no more of this unhappy episode.’ Loud 
and prolonged cheers, and from none more loud 
and prolonged than Sir David Eccles and Mr. 
Niall MacPherson. 

The whole episode, as far as the Government’s 
handling of it is concerned, is a prize specimen 
of idiocitas salkvaccinentis. There was only one 
way to ensure that the Government got out of 
this with the minimum amount of credit, honour, 
dignity and party advantage, and that was the 
way that was followed. So when they shuffle 
through the gates next week there will be yet 
another reason for the bunch on that side to crow 
over the bunch on this. “Yah, yah,’ it has long 
been possible for Tories to yell after Socialists in 
the street, ‘you ain't got no policy and yer split’s 
showing.’ Well, the Labour Party has got a policy 
and its split is not showing. True, the policy is a 


a) 


IT IS NOW one year since the Hun- 
garian revolt and its brutal suppres- 
sion by Russian tanks. No doubt 
history will find reasons to excuse 
the Soviet leaders for what they did 
—they were certainly the prisoners 
of their own difficult position—but 
I don’t think that I shall ever forget waking up on 
a Sunday morning, switching on the wireless and 
hearing Imre Nagy’s appeal to the civilised world. 
Now, I gather, the scars are disappearing on 
the Budapest boulevards, many of those who 
fought on the barricades are dead and more are 
in prison. So life goes on, and, as Sir Winston 
Churchill has said, the grass grows over battle- 
fields but not over the scaffold. Of course, some 
people will forget anything. How abject are those 
Left-wingers who, because of the Russian satellite, 
are ready to lie down on their backs with paws 
in the air waiting for Mr. Khrushchev to scratch 
their stomachs. Reading the Dean of Canterbury’s 
letters to The Times, one would imagine that Buda- 
pest had never taken place. Statesmen who are 
prepared to murder and massacre are bad enough, 
but what are we to think of those who applaud 
from the safety of the most privileged seats in 
the arena? Despicable is too mild a word. 
. * + 
MR. MUGGERIDGE’s prematurely famous article on 
the Monarchy in the Saturday Evening Post turns 
out to be a skilful and sophisticated piece of 
deounking. Admittedly in the end he comes down 
on the side both of Monarchy as an institution 
and of the present Monarch as an individual, but 
as he had on the way lost no opportunity to dis- 
parage the Queen and all her relations, his con- 
clusions do not carry much conviction. In an 
attempt to show that it would be a mistake to 
assume from the Queen’s popularity that her 
throne is secure, he drags in King Farouk as well 
as the Romanoffs, and, most surprising of all, 
French anti-British feeling in 1940. But apart 
from some bad history and retailing gossip, ‘it is 
duchesses not shop assistants who find the Queen 
dowdy, frumpish and banal,’ which is untrue on 
two levels—the Queen is not ‘dowdy,’ etc., nor 
do duchesses think she is—the article is pretty 
harmless and would have been unobjectionable 


silly one and the split has been repaired at what 
may yet prove a ruinous cost; but they march 
in step and they know where they're going—or 
they think they do, which is what counts. All the 
other lot have got is Lord Hailsham, and, as I 
suggested last week, this is insufficient. What is 
more, it will remain insufficient until the Prime 
Minister cottons on to the fact that Britain is not 
an after-dinner audience of slightly boozed pin- 
heads, fit only to be regaled with fifth-rate epi- 
grams wrapped in cant, but a community of some 
fifty million persons, many of whom are fools but 
many of whom are not, some of whom would 
like to hear a little less about Britain being great 
and a little more about what Mr. Macmillan 
proposes to do to stop the International Bacon 
Council from stealing their money, and thirty 
million of whom have votes. TAPER 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


if it had appeared in this country or even in 
America at a different time. Mr. Muggeridge has 
said several times that it was commissioned long 
ago, but since it refers at length to Lord 
Altrincham’s article, it was evidently written or 
anyway revised within the last two months, and he 
must have been aware that the magazine was 
bound to publish it at the time of the Queen’s visit. 

* * * 
THERE IS no particular reason why the Sunday 
Dispatch should employ Mr. Muggeridge if it 
does not want to, but the ending of its arrangement 
with him is puzzling. It must have known his 
views on the Monarchy before it signed him up 
as a columnist. And it does not regard those who 
criticise the Monarchy as beyond the pale or it 
would not a few weeks ago have commissioned 
a long article from Lord Altrincham. On October 
6 it announced that Mr. Malcolm Muggeridge, 
‘the most provocative writer in Britain’ and ‘one 
of Television’s most unpredictable personalities,’ 
had joined the Sunday Dispatch. On October 20 it 
announced that he would ‘not write for the Sunday 
Dispatch in future.’ His offence, it therefore seems, 
was to prove that something that had been written 
in the Sunday Dispatch was true. 

- * * 
I SUPPOSE that the time of the Motor Show is 
an appropriate one for the Prime Minister and 
the Minister of Transport to pronounce on the 
subject of the roads, but their pride in spending a 
few more millions this year than last would in- 
spire more confidence if some of Mr. Watkinson’s 
other remarks, particularly those about the pro- 
posed forty-mile speed limit, had been more sen- 
sible. It is certainly satisfactory that the pretence 
that the new limit would speed up traffic has 
been dropped. It will in most cases slow it down, 
as I pointed out some months ago, and Mr. Wat- 
kinson admits as much when he says in favour 
of the ban that it is a good thing to slow the 
motorist down as he approaches a town. But the 
objections to a differential speed limit are as 
strong as ever, namely that it is confusing and 
quite unnecessary to make the motorist change 
speed and probably gear several times within a 
short stretch of comparatively open road. One 
stretch of the Barnet by-pass has so far been 
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limited, but to talk of this as Mr. Watkinson 
has done as if it were a pilot scheme whose 
success will determine the introduction of the 
scheme all over the country in January is ex- 
tremely disingenuous. What, after all, would con- 
stitute its ‘success’ or ‘failure’? The Barnet stretch 
has a bad accident record, but three months will 
hardly have satisfied even Mr. Watkinson as a 
sample period to judge the efficacy of the forty- 
mile limit there. There has been one conviction 
for speeding on it since the limit was imposed, but 
I doubt if the Minister will want to say that a law 
is necessary because it was once enforced. 

* * * 
THE STORY sent in by the Middle East correspon- 
dent of Le Monde and recounting the purloining 
of an American diplomatic bag as it was being 
taken across the Bosphorus in a boat is in the 
best tradition of the modern thriller. It is easy 
to imagine the caique tacking to and fro in a 
light mist through which the lights of Asia and 
Europe are dimly visible. Then a sudden roar and 
a crash, as a long black speedboat rushes along- 
side and the agents of Smersh pour over the 
gunwale. A shot or two and finally only the 
ominous plopping of bodies left to find their own 
resting-place off Seraglio Point. It would be nice— 
nice is perhaps not quite the right word—it would 
be romantic to think that all this really went on, 
but M. Sablier’s story does leave a good many 
things unexplained. Why, for instance, was the 
bag being brought across the Bosphorus in a boat? 
Where was it going and why not in an aeroplane? 
I can imagine many answers to these queries, but 
obviously there is only one way to settle the 
matter. The forces of the Western secret services 
must be mobilised. James Bond must return to 
the scene of his last exploits. lan Fleming must 
abandon his investigation of diamond smuggling 
and get us the story. As for the Americans, they 
are slightly less well provided for than ourselves. 
I don’t see Raymond Chandler’s Marlowe in the 
Near East, and Dashiel Hammett is obviously 
out of the question. No, it seems a case for going 
it alone, but I hope that this time Bond will be 
sensible and not stay in cheap hotels. After all, 
the taxpayer can afford the Hilton. 

* * - 
HAVING YEARS AGO enjoyed Leslie Howard in The 
Scarlet Pimpernel, | decided to watch it on Com- 
mercial Television on Saturday night. The film 
was interrupted five times by advertisements. 
None of the interruptions was for less than two 
minutes and one was for three. The total! ad- 
vertisement time in a programme of one hour 
fifty minutes was over thirteen minutes. Even 
if we leave out of account the advertisements at 
the beginning of the film, they would seem to 
have infringed the Television Act, which lays 
down that there should not be more than six 
minutes of advertisement in an hour. But no 
doubt the ITA has a very good reason why this 
part of the Act should not be observed. 


* * * 


FROM AN ADVERTISEMENT in the Observer: 
Richard Church 
THE GOLDEN SOVEREIGN 
A second volume which is better than the 
first . . . together with Over the Bridge, it com- 
promises one of the best autobiographies of our 
time.—Times Literary Supplement. 


Debasing the coinage again. PHAROS 
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The first main-line locomotive for 
Britain’s 15-year plan to modernize the 
railways was recently delivered by 
ENGLISH ELectric. Under this plan 
steam will be progressively replaced 

by electric and diesel-electric power. 
ENGLISH ELECTRIC is building many of 
these new locomotives. But this is 

only half the story. Electrifying 
hundreds of miles of main and 
suburban lines is an enormous task, 
and ENGLISH ELECTRIC will share 

in producing the many kinds of 
equipment needed. 











In India, in Brazil, Spain, New Zealand 
and many other countries, ENGLISH 
ELEcTRIC has long experience of the 
problems of electric railway traction, 
and ENGLISH ELECTRIC locomotives 


have proved their efficiency and 
dependability under the most gruelling 
conditions. ENGLISH ELECTRIC is 
equipped to build complete electric 


and diesel-electric locomotives ; its 
exports of these and of other railway 
equipment are a valuable source of 
foreign exchange for Britain. 














The ENGLIsH ELectric Company Limited, Marconi House, Strand, London, W.C.2 
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Historical Hangoyvers 


By ANGUS MAUDE, 


ne Party Conferences are over and things 
in much as they were. Apart from the pas 
je trois danced by Mr. Bevan, Mr. Cousins and 
the Bomb, whose choreography earnest political 


balletomanes are still trying to disentangle, the . 


memories are fading. It all seems curiously un- 
real. But what can you expect, as a shrewd politi- 
cal commentator asked me after Brighton, when 
vou have a Labour Party that doesn’t believe in 
Socialism, a Conservative Party that doesn’t be- 
lieve in Toryism and a few Liberals who will 
believe anything ? 

It does not, in fact, look as if there is a great 
deal of future for parliamentary democracy. 
However, this has been so before, and in the 
event new lights have dawned. This is not the 
first time in history that British politicians have 
appeared miraculously to combine a lack of 
ralism with a lack of idealism; yet after these 
troughs are past, valuable things have been done 
and an occasional spark has even started a blaze. 











It was said of Rousseau that he gave the wrong 
answers to the right questions; he did much harm, 
but the questions were worth asking. Nowadays 
it is refreshing even to hear the right questions 
asked, and particularly refreshing to find them 
being asked by a not too Angry Young Man amid 
the arid wastes of Declaration. I cannot imagine 
why no one has commented seridusly on Mr. 
Lindsay Anderson's essay ‘Get Out and Push!’ 
for it is to my mind the best in the book. It even 
answers Mr. Christopher Hollis’s inquiry as to 
What angry young men are angry about. Mr. 
Anderson has ‘accepted the universe’ and much 
that is in it as well. He sets out to attack the 
cult of cosiness, the refusal to admit the existence 
of unpleasantness, the avoidance of genuine 
political controversy about fundamentals. He 
finds the intellectuals, particularly those of the 
Left, increasingly sterile and insulated. 

There is a general unwillingness to get to grips 
with the realities of life. ‘Fundamentally, our 
problems today are all problems of adjustment; 
we have somehow to evolve new social relation- 
ships within the nation, and a new relationship 
altogether with the world outside. Britain—an 
industrial, imperialist country that has lost its 
economic superiority and its empire—has yet to 
find, or to accept, its new identity. The irreso- 
lution expresses itself widely, and in many 
diferent ways; in discontent or opportunism 
among young people, in nostalgic complaints and 
futile bombast from the established Right, and in 
4weary shrugging of the shoulders from those 
who were Pink, or even Red, twenty years ago. 
But the real question remains unanswered. . . . 
What kind of Britain do we want? What ideal are 
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we going to set.ourselves in our re-ordering of 
society? What truths do we hold to be self- 
evident?’ 

Now it is hard to discuss Mr. Anderson’s views 
without sounding patronising, which I am very 
anxious to avoid, since the same things make me 
angry that exacerbate him, and the root of the 
matter is clearly in him. But it is necessary to 
start by pointing out two things. First, that there 
is nothing new in all this: there very seldom is 
anything quite new in politics, though that does 
not diminish the value of penetrating questions 
and energetic restatements of problems. Second, 
our social and economic problems are always, 
and always have been, problems of adjustment. 

We had a terrific problem of adjustment after 
the First World War, having been jerked 
violently out of the age of coal and steam into 
that of petrol and electricity, in a world of new 
nations, of shifting power and political instability. 
Although the twenty years between the wars are 
rightly remembered as a period of shameful un- 
amployment over large areas and pigheaded re- 
strictionism in many industries, there was also 
a vast shift of labour from contracting to ex- 
panding industries, a net rise in the average stan- 
dard of living and a great deal of painstaking, 
patchwork social reform. 

The industrial revolution was one long prob- 
lem of adjustment. When I read a leading article 
in the local paper of my constituency, attributing 
the prevailing Weltschmerz to a new ‘awareness 
of the apparent inability of the human race to 
show in its approach to social questions anything 
like the skill it is exhibiting in the solution of 
technical problems,’ I wonder whether the writer 


has ever read any history at all, let alone visited _ 


the slums of Leeds. Social reform has always— 
at least until 1944—lagged behind economic ad- 
vance. It has come in cycles, in bursts of legisla- 
tion designed to staunch the wounds of progress. 
From 1944 to 1948 it sought to reach out ahead, 
which was an admirable and sensible intention 
but contains dangers of its own. Not only does 
it require that technical advance should now keep 
up with the cost of social services, but it tends co 
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establish permanent palliatives for evils that 
should be tackled at their roots. 

We need always to be on our guard against 
historical hangovers of attitude. They are the 
great barriers to communication and to action, 
and they are equally prevalent wherever you look, 
Right, Left or Centre. They permeate economics, 
social reform, industrial relations and foreign 
policy. They do more than dig last ditches and 
inhibit fresh thinking; they provoke overstate- 
ment among those who react against them, thus 
widening the ditches. 

Mr. Anderson, exasperated equally by the 
horrors of Tatler society and by the middle-class 
smugness that managed cosily to co-exist with 
three million unemployed, takes a flying kick at 
the Prime Minister for talking about ‘dreary 
equality,’ and describes the concept of society 
that this suggests to him. ‘We are back with the 
hierarchy, the self-idealised élite of class and 
wealth, the docile middle classes, and the in- 
dustrious, devoted army of workers.’ But equality 
is dreary, and a mortal danger too, if it settles 
round the lower-middle-class subtopian norm. 
Mr. Anderson has a deep faith in the vitality and 
individuality of ordinary working men; and in 
him this is something more, | think, than the 
proletarian urge through which inter-war Left- 
wing intellectuals sublimated their middle-class 
guilt feelings. The danger is that the working 
class he knows and loves may simply die under 
him. It is perhaps significant that when he wanted 
to make a film about them he went to Covent 
Garden Market, which is a grossly inefficient and 
ruinously expensive survival of a bygone age. 

For Mr. Anderson is a maker of films, and 
the quietist, middle-class escapism of the British 
cinema distresses him horribly, as well it might. 
But the system which produces this leads him 
to a violent attack on iaisser-faire, which is one 
thing the British film industry has not got. If it 
had, it would be dead in a week. It exists on a 
highly complicated tangle of subsidies and other 
economic artificialities. It is a bad system and 
ought to be changed, because it does not produce 
many good films. Mr. Anderson admits that good 
work comes from Hollywood as well as from 
Russia, which seems to show that there is more 
to it than a nostalgic yearning for the Crown 
Film Unit would put right. To swing full circle 
might make it worse. As Stravinsky said in a 
recent interview, ‘Patronage has not changed in 
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150 years except that today there seems to be 
less of it.’ 

I don’t much like Capitalism, either, ] do not 
see how anyone could Jjke it, let alone try to 
make a political faith out of it. But it js one 
way of trying to get certain essential economic 
tasks performed, and a way which has on the 
whole worked rather better than all but the most 
ruthlessly totalitarian forms of Socialism, There 
ought to be a third way, certainly, and I am all 
for trying to find it. 

For my part, I recognise the Right-wing 
danger of talking nonsense about foreign Policy, 
But because I do not care to entrust the safety 
of my country solely to a United Nations system 
which does not yet work, I am not therefore 
‘living in the nineteenth century’; I am only trying 
to survive to the twenty-first. Because I some. 
times find the Americans almost as alarming as 
the Russians, and believe that the one deadly 
failure of our Middle Eastern policy is that it 
has brought these two Powers dangerously to. 
gether in a place where we could have mediated, 
I am not therefore dreaming of a British ‘third 
force’ to equal them in power. 

Both Mr. Anderson and I, without doubt, have 
much to learn. But we might learn quicker—and 
thousands of others like us—if we learned to 
communicate better and to argue in the same 
categories. It is true that we need more con- 
troversy, not less. Santayana rightly insisted that 
compromise is only reasonable when it involves 
a change in the methods or instruments of action 
and that compromise that surrenders the ultimate 
object you pursued ‘indicates mere weakness or 
vagueness in your moral nature.’ Is not Mr. 
Anderson right in deploring our current vague- 
ness about the ends themselves? And are our 
ends, I wonder, really so different? 


Social Danger 


By DR. STEPHEN SCHAFER‘* 


FTER the first bloody but hopeful days of the 
Revolution had passed, the new Hungarian 
People’s Government made a number of con- 
ciliatory gestures, prominent amongst which was 
the prospect of relaxation in the cruel severity 
with which the criminal law was being ad 
ministered. A month or two later, however, when 
the new government, supported by Soviet tanks, 
felt itself strong enough to do so, it declared that 
what had taken place was not a revolution at all, 
but a counter-revolution, even from the very first 
minute. All talk of reforms in criminal law pro 
cedure ceased and the old familiar practices were 
resumed. 

The element within the criminal law which 
brought about the total decay of free political 
life and caused millions of Hungarians to g0 
about in mortal fear is the notion of what Com- 
munists call ‘social danger.’ This notion had fe 
placed the ‘bourgeois’ concept of justice based on 
morality and bears hardly any relation to guilt 
or criminal responsibility. If the acts of a child 
or of a lunatic involved social danger, then they 
would result in punishment, just as if the offendet 
were a fully responsible adult. On the other hand, 





———— 
* Formerly Professor of Criminology at the Unt 
versity of Budapest. 
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THE S 
ssyone guilty of what would normally be a 
would be convicted only if the court con- 
sidered that social danger was present. 

The regime freely admits that social danger 
simply means political danger. It is one of the 

incipal weapons in the arsenal of the per- 

yalised civil war and its object is, of course, 
under the cover of safeguarding the proletariat, 
to preserve the position supported by violence 
of an insignificant minority. To ensure interpre- 
tation along ‘correct’ lines, judges are subordin- 
ated to the Attorney-General, a high party official. 
He is authorised to give any orders to the judges 
and to reverse their sentences. This task is made 
easier for him since the exact legal definition of 
an offence is considered of minor importance, 
moreover sometimes superfluous. The principle 
of nullum crimen sine lege is thus virtually com- 
pletely abandoned and social danger is the 
citerion of what is an offence and the pre- 
condition of punishability. 

The nature of social danger changes in ac- 
cordance with whatever political attitude happens 
to be correct at any one time, and it is the func- 
tion of the courts to examine the behaviour of 
those who come before them to see how far it 
diverges from the party line of the moment. In- 
deed, so far is this doctrine pushed that, accord- 
ing to the present Hungarian Criminal Code 
(Statute II, 1950), even a foreign national resident 
abroad could be tried by the courts if he had com- 
mitted an act of so-called social danger. Thus a 
British subject, being ‘socially dangerous’ in 
London, could be proceeded against, even though 
what he did would not be considered a crime any- 
where else in the world. 

The factor of social danger is so construed by 
the courts that even an attempted or uncom- 
pleted offence is in abstracto equal to a completed 
crime. All three are similarly punishable, for in 
relation to the social danger involved the degree 
to which the criminal objective is actually 
realised is of secondary importance. Equally, it 
is irrelevant whether the accused is the principal 
or merely the accomplice. It is the social danger 
that is important and not the degree of moral 
guilt. 

The gravity of the penalties themselves is also 
felated to this social danger. Anything which can 
possibly be regarded as endangering the political, 
social or ¢conomic system, however remotely, 
may involve grave and far-reaching conse- 
quences, By contrast, the rights and interests of 
the individual are indifferently protected. Thus 
an ambiguous word of criticism is already 
counter-revolutionary ‘activity, meglect of a 
machine becomes sabotage and a railway acci- 
dent may ‘become a terrorist attempt. Yet the 
crushing to death of a workman may only be 
regarded as loss of output, the theft of his per- 
sonal property is dealt with lightly and the loss 
of his reputation may be irrevocable since de- 
Nunciation is regarded as desirable. 

It is, therefore, largely through the agency of 
the criminal law that the Hungarian Government 
ensured conformity to Soviet principles. And 
though after the Revolution, in spite of the mili- 
lary intervention, there seemed for a time some 
Prospects of a bit more freedom, it is by the 
‘rushing action of the administration of criminal 
law that these slender prospects have once again 
been lost. 
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Another Kind of Secondary Modern 


By A HEADMISTRESS 


HIS is a mixed rural secondary school in the 

Cotswolds,. There are some 400 children 
drawn from the:small town where the school is 
established in temporary two-classroom blocks 
and from the surrounding villages. The children 
come from the homes of small tradesmen, farmers 
and farm-labourers, and in a few cases from the 
homes of men and women who work in our small 
local factories. It has been developing for four 
years. When I began, there was nothing here but 
the bare classrooms and lavatories and a modicum 
of uncultivated ground roughly divided by nar- 
row paths into patches of mud which spread 
everywhere in wet weather. Since then the pupils 
have themselves created a minor civilisation here. 
They have widened the paths, cultivated the 
ground (so that I now look out, as I write, upon 





a bed of roses), built their own cycle shed, four 
goat houses, a pigsty, hen coops, erected their 
greenhouse and painted murals on their canteen 
walls. At the moment boys are digging out an 
ornamental pool beneath our only tree. They are 
doing this voluntarily in their dinner hour, as 
well as in a practical lesson. Another boy, with- 
out any help, has converted an old cage into 
an aviary. On a rota system the boys and girls 
feed our livestock at weekends and in holidays; 
each autumn term they have grown their Christ- 
mas dinner and prepared it for the oven. 

The school has been busy outside the school 
grounds too. In four years it has produced two 
plays, Toad of Foad Hall and The Pirates of 
Penzance, this last so. successfully as to cause a 
nine days’ wonder in our small town—the interest- 
ing thing about thé: play was that it was a com- 
bined effort of staff and pupils—three masters and 
one mistress taking the more difficult roles, but 
the pupils in the minor characters and the chorus 
bore the brunt of the play and stole the thunder. 
They have raised £120 for refugees in a concerted 
effort of staff and pupils, the girls are invited to 
give dancing displays at local fetes and it is now 
recognised that they. will give regular help in 
entertaining the Over-Sixty Club. All this does 
not spring from a school where‘co-education fails 
at the social level.’ Our boys are not rude—they 
do not shove the girls around; with the exception 
of a few louts found in every school in and out 
of the State system, they are helpful, friendly and 
cheerful. They greet one as one enters the school 
in the morning with a smile and often shout a 
cheerful goodnight on departure. When forty of 
them wish to get through a small door and no 
one is about to guide the traffic—they shove; 
what boys do not? They lean against the walls, 
but it has never occurred to anyone to make a 
rule that they should not; they lark about in 
lavatories and sometimes scribble a coarse word 
there. With inexperienced teachers they certainly 
talk when they should listen. 1, who went to a very 


polite girls’ grammar school remember with shame 
how we talked a young mistress out of the class- 
room in tears and finally out of the school. In this 
school I have seen eighty children taught without 
any difficulty by any one of the experienced staff. 
Some of ‘our small classes of backward pupils 
can be handled by a prefect. It is true that of the 
fourth year the ‘B’ stream begin to lose interest 
in classroom work in their final term. One can- 
not expect anything else. Soon they will be work- 
ing. The Youth Employment Officer is finding 
them jobs. Like any other pupil who is leaving 
the school without having to pass an examination, 
the boy or girl from the secondary modern 
school begins ‘to be outward-looking. However, 
he or she will make up for boredom at the desk 
by tackling with goodwill and some skill any 
practical jobs which will help the school, 

But what of the academic side? The standard 
is not high, our local grammar school does a 
thorough job of creaming, but we are making 
GCE possible for the few who can and wish to 
take it. For the rest we aim at an intelligent use 
of reading and writing, some knowledge of our 
environment and the larger world, a little criticism 
of ourselves and others, and the usual practical 
activities, and we think we are not doing too 
badly. Very many read for pleasure, and the lib- 
rary, in charge of a prefect, is well filled every day 
in the pupils’ own time by many readers who are 
not merely idly turning over the pages of a picture 
book. There are those, too, of course, but they 
are in the minority and donot disturb the others. 
We show them intelligent films on the. school 
projector and they constantly surprise us by 
criticism which: is acute*if not always cogently 
expressed. 

There are those who still lack the basic skills 
and among them, far from finding indifference, 
we discover a pathetic will to try and an engaging 
gratitude for small successes? Their parents are 
grateful, too, and go out. of. their way to say so. 

This is not a unique school—we have our 
counterparts around us, we meet them at games, 
we read their school magazines. Certainly in this 
area secondary modern schools are like other 
schools, aiming at a standard a little above the 
reach. of the majority,. facing the problems 
presented by the misfits and the unruly, but on 
the whole they are stable, pleasant places where 
friendliness meets with friendliness, where the 
good days outnumber the bad and the successes 


are far from overwhelmed by the failures. 


Finally, I cannot resist a biographical note 
because it is apposite. | came here four years ago 
from a large mixed grammar school where I was 
senior mistress and taught Latin and English. Not 
even on the wettest and muddiest Friday, when 
every school problem seems to present itself on 
the same day, have I for a moment regretted the 
change I have made. I know, too, that for the maj- 
ority of those who teach here the persistent anxiety 
is not that our pupils may think us too good for 
them, but that we may fail our pupils through 
inability to recognise their quality. Enthusiasm, 
like beauty, is in the eye of the beholder and 
flourishes where it is glimpsed. 





@.. City and Suburban t 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 


ost people who know Oxford know that 
pee one stretch of country between 
Godstow and Botley. It is a land of meadows, 
willows, poplars and small streams under the 
shades of Wytham woods. In the middle of it 
is the hamlet of Binsey with its lonely little lime- 
stone church and wishing-well of St. Margaret. 
The Thames divides this peaceful country from 
the flat expanse of Port Meadow which stretches 
away to the east like a Cuyp landscape with 
Oxford a sort of Dordrecht in the distance. It is 
a much better walk for the citizens of Oxford 
than any park could ever be because it is real 
country. 
Where is the girl, who, by the boatman’s door, 
Above the locks, above the boating throng, 
Unmoor’d our skiff, when, through the Wytham 
flats, 
Red loosestrife and blond meadowsweet among, 

And darting swallows, and light water-gnats, 

We track’d the shy Thames shore? 
The girl is gone and in her place we are soon 
to have a by-pass which may or may not relieve 
the congestion in Oxford. Now I read in the 
Oxford Times we are also to have a reservoir 
of seventy-five acres surrounded with an em- 
bankment not less than twenty feet high be- 
tween Godstow Nunnery and Binsey. To make 
the embankment look nice it will be ‘planted with 
shrubs,’ and one already sees in the mind’s eye 
the prunus, privet, forsythia and dwarf cherries 
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It is part of our job as Wine Merchants to 
pass on news about wines to those who are 
interested. For example : 


VINTAGE PORT — The excellent 1955's are being 
bottled now. Are you interested in laying 
down a dozen or two for your son, grand- 
son, godson—or daughter—or even your- 
self? A very sound investment and we 
can store in Bond for you. Send us a 
post card for particulars, 


CLARET & BURGUNDY — 1957 is not expected to 
produce anything much better than 1956 
did, and that was disastrous. Anyone 
with a taste for wine, a sense of values, 
and room for half a dozen bottles in the 
back of the boot cupboard, should send 
for our list of 1952’s and 1953’s, while 
they last. Good wine will never be so 
cheap again. 


MADEIRA — We have found a little of a fabulous 1789 
vintage Cama de Lobos Madeira. We 
might spare one bottle if you can spare 
75/- for it, but ask for our special list of 
these fascinating wines—most of them, of 
course, are very much cheaper. 


We keep thousands of our friends informed 


and sometimes amused. May we add your 
name to our list ? 


And finally, a reminder that: we are one of 
the oldest of Sherry Shippers and_have 
imported the original Bristol Milk Sherry 
since before 1793. 
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beloved by municipal gardeners supplanting the 
loosestrife and the meadowsweet. Some hostile 
and remote official of the Ministry of Transport 
has decreed that the gravel and earth for build- 
ing the by-pass is to be obtained from here and 
not from South Hinksey where it would do less 
harm to the landscape. Thus the Minister of 
Transport has forced the Oxford Council to make 
@ reservoir in the last bit of country Oxford 
possesses. The City Council has passed the plan 
for this reservoir without even seeing a model 
of what it will look like. If there is a protest 
I suppose there will be a public inquiry, and if 
there is a public inquiry I suppose it will be a 
mere formality such as seem to be those con- 
ducted on behalf of the atomic energy and elec- 
tricity or, indeed, any other scheme where 
powers behind the scene have made up their 
minds whatever you or I may wish to think. 


A NEw SATELLITE? 


The Birmingham Corporation, having been 
foiled in the past, is making another attempt to 
persuade the Minister of Housing to turn Lud- 
low into a satellite town. It seems odd that the 
Corporation should have selected this town of all 
places, for it is not only one of the most beautiful 
old towns in England but prosperous and self- 
contained among its steeps hills and trees. I sup- 
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pose if the Corporation fails there it wil try 
Chipping Campden, which is not so far away a 
Ludlow. Or there is Weobley, in Herefordshire— 
it is small and attractive and just Tight for 
spoliation, disruption and extension. 


o ROLAND... 


Those who travel on the main road from 
Hungerford to Newbury will be sad to hear tha 
the Halfway Toll House, that little Castellated 
Georgian building, is to be pulled down by its 
owner who does not want to turn it, at, I dare say. 
considerable cost, into a good dwelling-house 
The main roads of England become increasingly 
hideous, so that prominent, attractive buildings 
on them such as this become increasingly im. 
portant. Perhaps we will be wise always to travel 
by train. Yet an advertisement of Sir Brian’s for 
British Railways which a friend sends me from 
an American paper seems rather to overstate the 
case for the railways: 

From this front seat cathedrals, castles, 
mountains and lakes unfold in everchanging 
scenes while you're enjoying the comfort of a 
roomy compartment and the company of genial 
fellow travellers. The meals are delightful and 
‘even the prices add to the joie de vivre—dinner 
for just a little more than a dollar! You'll 
arrive rested, relaxed, and in good spirits when 
you travel this luxury way. 

I advise all Americans to try the 5.5 p.m. from 
Paddington to Weston-super-Mare or some of 
those midday expresses from Euston to North- 
ampton (Castle). And how refreshed they will 
feel as they arrive in Fenchurch Street from 
Southend! 


RESTED . 





TV Idol Tells All 


By STRIX 


HE bookcase was real, in so far as anything 
ype could be so described, but the books 
in it were not. They were a trompe-l’@il, a black 
and white photostat of book-spines fitted into 
the shelves. This struck me as a practical arrange- 
ment. To a layman a couple of sensitive charac- 
ters from the Real Book Shifters Union would 
not have swollen perceptibly the crowd of tech- 
nicians on the studio floor: but their wages would 
have sent up the overheads, and their raison 
d étre would have involved an element of capital 
expenditure. 

All the same, I could not help feeling that there 
was a slight lack of artistic integrity about the 
dummy book backs. Our panel game was sup- 
posed to be taking place in the chairman’s flat 
in London’s famed West End; a relaxed, con- 
vivial, intimate atmosphere was aimed at, and 
champagne was being served to foster it. It was 
real champagne, we sat huddled together in real 
armchairs and we were, up to a point, real 
people. I felt obscurely that this ha’porth of 
illusion was unworthy of the occasion. 

This feeling was strengthened when I looked to 
see what books had been photostatted to provide 
our urbane conversation piece with a suitable 
background. Pettigrew on The Gross Registered 
Ton, Some Aspects of Demurrage by Craik and 
Fowle, V. J. Bearcraft’s Tabulation of Efficiency 
Quotients in the Jute Industry, Gadsden’s The 
Recurring Decimal in Health and Sickness—these 
actual titles may not have been among those 


which met my eye; but all the books were, or had 
been, that sort of book. 

Around the cameras, the microphones and the 
other apparatus a large posse of technicians, 
awaiting H-hour, combed their hair and bestowed 
on the assembled panel those thumbs-down-but- 
good-luck-to-you looks which one sees round the 
paddock when a small field is saddling up for 
the Ladies’ Race on a cold Saturday in March. 

A girl in a white kennel coat appeared and 
asked me to follow her to the make-up room. I 
protested. I said that I had done this sort of 
thing before and we hadn’t had to be made up 
then. 

‘I can’t help that,’ she replied. ‘For this pro- 
gramme you have to be. Just a light make-up.’ 

In no time at all she had me in a surplice and 
was slapping the greasepaint on to my face. 

‘Hey, steady!’ I said. ‘I don’t want all that 
stuff on.’ 

She said not to worry, she was just toning 
me down; my face was the wrong colour. 

What did she mean, the wrong colour? 

She said it was sort of brown. 

‘But good heavens!’ I cried. ‘Lots of people 
have brown faces. Millions, in fact. What do you 
do when you have an Indian on television?’ 

She said Indians were different and got to work 
on my ears. A strong mutual antipathy had arisen 
between us. 

When she had finished I looked as if I was 
suffering from jaundice and pernicious anemia 
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and had not much longer to live. I made my way 
to an empty dressing-room and scraped the stuff 
off with a handkerchief. There were still a few 
minutes before we were due on the air. I went 
out into the mean alleys behind the old music 
hall and lit a pipe. 

Twilight was only just beginning to fall, and 
after a bit I noticed that people eyed me 
curiously as they hurried past on their way home. 
I knew they couldn’t be mistaking me for Mr. 
Richard Dimbleby and began to suspect that my 
endeavours to remove the make-up had gone 
amiss; so I sought once more the mirror in the 
empty dressing room and gazed earnestly at my 
face. 

It looked perfectly normal; and in the bustle 
which heralded our appearance before an audi- 
ence of long-suffering millions I had no time 
to speculate further about what it was in my 
appearance which had attracted the wondering, 
almost startled glances of the passers-by. 

Afterwards, shepherded back into the make-up 
room with the rest of the panel, I met with a 
feeling of guilt the beady eye of the girl whose 
efforts I had sabotaged. 

‘I don’t really think * I began when she 
proffered unguents and paper towels. 

‘Just as you like,’ she said. The faintly com- 
placent note in her voice made me look into the 
triptych mirror on the dressing-table; and in it 
I saw that my swarthy features were flanked by 
a pair of primrose-coloured ears. 

I have appeared infrequently on television. 
There are several good reasons for this, but 
probably the most cogent is that when I appear 
that is all I do; I just appear. 

‘Ha! Ha!’ says the master of ceremonies. ‘I 
must say, that’s just about the best reason I ever 
heard for not eating water-melons by moonlight. 
Thank you very much, Major. Now, er, Strix. 
You must have been involved in some equally 
odd predicaments in the course of your varied 
career. Would you like to——’ 

While the master of ceremonies is saying 
‘Would you like to,’ I have begun saying ‘Well, 
er, as a matter of fact, I don’t honestly think.’ 
He stops talking because he believes that at last 
I am going to say something; I stop talking be- 
cause I realise that I have rudely interrupted him. 

This brings the sound part of the programme 
temporarily to a close. The cut and thrust of 
debate is interrupted, there is a loss of tempo, 
and the viewers are back in the old days of the 
silent film. If I am on the top of my form they 
can see me crossing one leg over the other with 
a well-meaning but désorienté air before the 
cameras switch back to the master of ceremonies. 

‘Perhaps,’ he says, with just a touch of petu- 
lance, ‘we had better get on to the next question.’ 
As he says this viewers can hear my voice, like 
a seagull making background noises in an over- 
produced nautical drama, mumbling, ‘All I was 
going to say was that I don’t think I’ve got any- 
thing to——’ 

I made my television début in 1938. The pro- 
gramme was, as I remember, a short one for those 
days and lasted only three-quarters of an hour. 
It consisted basically of a soliloquy by me on 
the Sino-Japanese war. This was enlivened (per- 
haps it would be truer to say that artificial 
respiration was applied) by a nice man who drew 
with extraordinary cleverness and celerity maps 








illustrating my strategical expositions. Viewers 
were then so few that television was perfectly 
respectable but rather abstruse: like, today, 
growing mushrooms or breeding Shetland ponies. 
In an attempt to make my talk more vivid I 
began with a statement to the effect that ‘By the 
time you wake up tomorrow some hundreds if 
not thousands of Chinese meng women and 
children will, if the weather is favourable, have 
been killed or wounded by the Japanese Air 
Force.’ 

In those days scripts dealing with any aspect 
of foreign affairs had to be submitted to the 
Foreign Office; and the Foreign Office, not wish- 
ing to give offence to the Japanese, put a blue 
pencil through this sentence. But it is one thing 
to censor a typescript and another to stop its 
author saying what he intends to say; and I am 
afraid I treated Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s 


Consuming Interest 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


ANY of you have kindly written with sug- 

gestions for new restaurants, and I am 
hoping soon to produce the revised list of 
Spectator-approved restaurants. 

One of the criticisms from country readers has 
been that we concentrate too much on London. 
So, although it will take some time, I propose 
eventually to include suggestions for eating out 
of London. 

My first sortie has been to East Sussex, which, 
with an infrequent steam railway, remains peace- 
ful and unspoiled, and in one weekend I found 
no fewer than four excellent places to eat: all 
within two hours or so by car from London. 

The White Hart at Newenden had farm butter 
on the table, candlelight, silver and superb 
Scottish garlic-dressed steaks. Equally good and 
reasonably priced are the Two Sawyers Country 
Club at Pett and the Bell at Iden. The first is 
more like an old pub and is used by locals. It 
is not one of those sham, Sunday-motorist places 
full of young men in caps. The Bell has a wel- 
coming air of warmth, good food and flowers 
and is most capably run by two efficient women. 
The New Inn at Winchelsea provides a more 
elaborate continental cuisine, but there is an ex- 
cellent set lunch for 7s. 6d. The wine list is simple 
but well chosen and reasonably priced. 

At all these places a satisfactory meal with 
wine works out at about £1 a head. Not cheap 
for the country, but worth while. As they are 
all fairly small and owner-supervised, it is ad- 
visable to telephone in advance. 

While in Winchelsea, I called on Mr. Finch 
at the post office and bought myself one of those 
splendid, boat-shaped willow baskets called 
Sussex trugs. These are beautifully made by local 
workers. I paid only 22s. 11d. for a large size, 
but in London I have seen similar baskets for 
as much as £3 or £4. 

* a m 

As this column is written specifically from the 
consumer’s viewpoint, I have normally preferred 
to get my information direct from the shops. 
Alas, this method has not always proved satis- 
factory. More and more I find sales staffs do 
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foreign policy in the same way as I treated the 
make-up. 

I think that must have been almost the last 
occasion when I actually finished a Sentence on 
television. I do as a matter of fact remember 
finishing one on the Brains Trust two or three 
years ago. Mrs. Mole of Skegness had written 
to report that her son Thomas, aged sixteen 
always put his shirt on before his trousers, but 
that her husband, Mr. Mole, insisted that the 
trousers should be given priority over the shirt. 
What did the panel think? 

I did not even wait to see what my colleagues 
—the scientist, the philosopher, the distinguished 
Indian lady—would make of this contemporary 
dilemma. I blurted out, ‘What an absolutely 
fatuous question!’ 

It was my finest hour. I was (quite rightly) 
not asked to appear on the Brains Trust again, 





not know the essential details about the products 
they are selling. 

I agree that in this age of man-made fabrics 
and the application of laboratory techniques to 
even simple products like cleaning materials a 
shop assistant has a lot to know. But until manu- 
facturers are prepared to supply effective label 
instructions with goods, who else is to advise us 
about such matters as laundering instructions or 
the actual blend of fabrics used in a garment? 
Why, for example, should I pay £6 for one 
blanket and only £4 for another which, to me, 
looks identical? The label does not tell me. I 
depend on the assistant. 

Recently, in a Kensington store, I bought a 
pair of stockings for a friend. I was shown one 
pair which the assistant described as ‘new Agilon.’ 
I inquired whether this was a form of nylon. ‘No, 
not nylon,’ I was told, ‘new Agilon.’ Later in- 
quiries revealed that Agilon is, in fact, a tufted 
form of nylon. I bought some leather cleaner 
to renovate a crocodile case. It turned’ the hide 
dull and greasy-looking, so I took the cleaner 
back, only to be told that it was not suitable 
for crocodile. As I had explained to the assistant 
what I wanted the cleaner for, I felt somewhat 
annoyed. My complaint was greeted with a casual 
shrug. 

A friend who went into a Regent Street store 
to buy china was served by an assistant who could 
give him no information about replacement 
of the pattern and how long such a service took. 

These are infuriating though reasonably harm- 
less examples of inefficiency. Where an expen- 
sive purchase is involved the consequences could 
be more serious. I suggest in these cases you 
risk unpopularity and ask for the ‘first sales’ to 
look after you. 

* * & 

Messrs. }. Lyons, who should know better, 
have a silly piece of menu snobbery in their 
Grill and Cheese restaurants. If you buy wine 
by the carafe, it is Vin Rouge or Vin Blanc. if 
you order by the glass, it is Red Wine or White 
Wine. Only those with money apparently speak 
French. 
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SHORTEST! FASTEST! | 





ro SOUTH AFRICA 


FLY DC-7B 
via WEST COAST ROUTE 


NOW FIRST CLASS 
s AND TOURIST 


SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS 


(In association with B.O.A.C. & C.A.A.) 


Details from your Travel Agent, B.O.A.C., C.A.A. or South African 
Airways, South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.a 
Telephone : WHItehall 4488. For reservations ’phone VICtoria 2323. 


























“,,. makes all the difference to me and the two 
boys—that extra £6 a week...” ‘ 

Nobody ever had a better husband. “I can look after you now,” he said to 
me one day, “but I’ve got to know you'll be all right in the future, too.” 
And he wrote to the Prudential that very evening. 

I’ve been a widow for three years now—but never a day passes without 
my being grateful to Jack’s foresight. The “Heritage” policy he took out 
with the Prudential is bringing me in a steady £6 a week until the boys 
are grown up. It makes all the difference in the world to us. 

Every family should have this security. 


Ask the man from the 


PRUDENTIAL 


The address of the local office is in the telephone directory. 
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Sor enjoying CINZANO mviese / 


Mellow, smooth and golden, CINZANO BIANCO—from Italy—is the 
uniquely delicious White Vermouth whose sweetness is tempered by a 
fascinating aromatic tang. If you like a Dry Vermouth, you will instantly 
recognise the distinction and quality 
of CINZANO pbRyY, from France. 
Probably, like more and more 
people, you will find them equally 
delightful. Both CINZANO BIANCO 
and CINZANO DRY are superb as 
straight drinks, and each adds 
character to a cocktail. Enjoy a new 
pleasure—try Cinzano today, 
WHAT'S THE DIFFERENCE? 
If anyone tells you that there’s nothing 
to choose between one brand of 
Vermouth and another, your sense of 
taste will tell you otherwise. The making 
of Vermouth, a wine which derives its 
special chardcter from the addition of 
infusions of herbs and spices, is an art 
to which the House of Cinzano has 
devoted 140 years. While CINZANO 
BIANCO and CINZANO RED are produced 
in Italy, CINZANO DRY is made in France, 
for Freneh grapes yield the best Dry 
Vermouth. Cinzano is the only producer 
exporting Sweet Vermouth from Italy 
and Dry Vermouth from France. So to 
enjoy Vermouth at its finest, just say 
CINZANO—BIANCO, OF DRY or RED. 














CINZANO BIANCO 

17/6 large-size bottle; 
half-size bottle 9 {3 

CINZANO DRY FRENCH 

18/- large-size bottle; 
half-size bottle 9/6 

CINZANO RED 

17/6 large-size bottle; 
half-size bottle 9/3 





CINZANO 





Sole importers for U.K. and N. Ireland: 





GIORDANO LIMITED, 24-26 Charlotte Street, London, W.!. 
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IN SEARCH OF A GOVERNMENT 

Sir,—As a Liberal I am much interested in the 
articles in your issue for October 4 on the prospects 
of the Conservative Party. Your anonymous corrfe- 
spondent is quite right in his suggestion that the 
Tories are not trusted any longer—and for precisely 
the reasons which he gives. 

I can confirm this from my own canvassing ex- 
periences. We canvass regularly—practically every 
week, in fact—and we are now finding that people 
to whom it has never occurred to vote anything 
but Conservative are coming out to meet our can- 
vassers, to thank them for coming, and to assure 
them that they are going to vote Liberal next time. 
If, as they often do, they ask to see the candidate, 
they tell me the same story with no variations— 
that, whatever else they may do, they will never 
vote Conservative again. 

In view of these fgcts, which I am finding all over 
the constituency, I say quite definitely that Lord 
Altrincham does not kraow what he is talking about. 
I do not believe the electorate is in the least in- 
terested in Independent Conservatives rejuvenating 
the Tory Party. A sufficiently large section of former 
Conservative voters has, in fact, finished with Con- 
servatism. 

If Lord Altrincham does not believe me, he is 
welcome to canvass for his own views, and he can 
come into my constituency to try his hand. I will 
be quite willing to take him round, At least my 
presence would secure him against the grosser forms 
of insult.—Yours taithfully, 

EDWARD RUSHWORTH 
Prospective Liberal Candidate 
Harborough Division 
Senior Common Room, University College, Leicester 
* 


* 


Sir,—The letter in your issue of October 11 froin 
a rabid Young Liberal demands a reply from a 
Young Conservative. This I will endeavour to give. 

Individual Liberals have, no doubt, decided views 
on the principles and aims of the Liberal Party. The 
pity is that they are apparently unable to coalesce 
their views into a united whole, either within Par- 
liament or outside it. 

I would like to suggest that we in the Conserva- 
tive Party agree to a very large extent on the same 
points. We want equal opportunity for all, reward 
according to merit, full scope for personal initiative, 
and to retain an orderly society with the minimum 
of government controls. To have full employment. 
To resist Communism in every possible way. To 


develop our Comoanwealth into a true Common- 
wealth of Nations, Yhese among others. Our vista 
may, indeed, be obscured by present problems, but 
is none the less clearly discernible. In a nutshell, we 
do, I believe, endeavour to govern giving equal re- 
gard to every section; this, inevitably, results in 
compromise, with all its well-known pitfalls. 

Let us take one example, agriculture. Needless to 
say, the Liberal Party is totally divided on this topic. 
We have, on the one hand, the Free Traders and 
the Cheap Food Leaguers; on the othér, Mr. Jeremy 
Thorpe and company, mostly prospective candidates 
in agricultural constituencies, have to be a little more 
realistic. Cuts in food subsidies mean rises in food 
prices, however distasteful this may be. 

No one can seriously pretend that all is right in 
our own house; in fact, your excellent leader in the 
same issue does, I feel, indicate the correct mortar 
for the Chancellor. Totally different to all the non- 
sense which has appeared, and continues to appear, 
re Suez. ¥ 

To conclude, the eight, repeat eight, Liberal candi- 
dates who will stand at the next élection with any 
chance of being elected to the House should be 
judged on their merits as individual Independent 
candidates, which is what they really are.—Yours 
faithfully; GRAHAM FACKS-MARTIN 

Chairman 
North Cornwall Young Conservatives 
Trethevy, South Petherwin, Launceston, Cornwall 


KEEPING UP WITH THE RICES 

Sir,—Forgive me, but | thought ‘Keeping up with 
the Rices’ by Christopher Hollis exceptionally silly. 
Why do middle-aged men of letters persist in affecting 
puzzled superiority when writing about Angry Young 
Men? Mr. Hollis says he wished he knew ‘who the 
angry young men are, how many there are, and what 
they are angry about.’ If he really wants an answer 
to his last question he could get one very easily by 
reading Declaration. Anyone who has read this book 
and still doesn’t know what angry young men are 
angry about is, to put it. baldly, a blind idiot. They 
are angry because England is still riddled with class- 
consciousness, because the Establishment still rules, 
because the English upper and middle classes tend to 
be ignorant, insensitive philistines, because English 
films are ghastly, because the Englisk.theatre means 
The Reluctant Debutante and Dry Rot, because the 
Conservative Government is ineffectual if not actually 
dangerous, because the English Elite, who should 
after all be educated, would rather read the Tatler 
than the Spectator, and because the attitude of the 
English towards such venerated traditions as Royalty, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the BBC, etc., is un- 
healthy and in every way sickening. Whether it is 
naive and ridiculous to get angry about such things 
is, of course, another matter. But to deny that angry 
young men are angry about something is surely 
absurd. 

It now gives me the very greatest pleasure to 
muddle Mr. Hollis still further by telling him that I 
was educated at Winchester, have a private income 
and the security and social position which this brings, 
have spent my whole life (such as it is) among the 
‘upper classes,’ and whole-heartedly associate myself 
with every attitude expressed in Dés#mration (except 
those of Mr. Wilson and his chums). I would also 
suggest to Mr. Hollis that if he really wants to know 
how many angry young men there are he could do 
worse than read the Winter number of*Gemini, which 
will at least tell him how many there are at Oxford 
and Cambridge.—Y ours faithfully, 

WILLIAM DONALDSON 
Magdalene College, Cambridge 

* 

Sir,—Mr. Hollis wrote a very interesting article in 
your issue of October 18. There is one small point 
which I should like to make: he wapeers who the 
angry young men are and picks on}Mr. Osborne as 
the probable one. 

I do not. know Mr. Osborne, but I think he wrote 
a very good play. It is good because it is dramatic 
and exciting even if one does not wholly sympathise 
with Jimmy Porter. One doesn’t wholly sympathise 
with Macbeth or Madame Bovary Of some cat who 
hops around on an old tin roof. Unfortunately for 
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him, Mr. Osborne happened to call his Play Look 
Back in Anger. Had he called it Look Sideways in 
Passion or Look Forward in Protest, would Whoever. 
they-are now be known as ‘The Passionate 
Men’? ‘The Protesters’? or ‘The Entertainers’? 
Has the dramatist no right either to entertain or to 
invent? 

If, as a novelist, I had the luck to write a Successful 
novel about ‘upper-class uselessness’ would | then 
become identified with all the useless class YU stuff? 
I suppose so. ‘ 

But no writer, surely, wants to become a myth nor 
have they time to be personally angry. That is . 
if they still have work to do.—Yours faithfully, 

ELIZABETH MONTAGU 


Young 


41 Halsey Street, SW3 ‘ 


ACCEPTING THE UNIVERSE 

Sir,—Wasn’t it Margaret Fuller, the New England 
transcendentalist, who, to Carlyle’s amusement, 
‘accepted the universe’? (Not Harriet Martinean, as 
Mr. Christopher Hollis reports.)—Y ours faithfully, 


J. F, HORRABIN 
16 Endersleigh Gardens, Hendon, NW4 


[Yes.—Editor, Spectator.] 


DIVORCE AND AFTER 


Sir,—One aspect of the Church's attitude {6 divorce 
appears to be often forgotten. She bases her ruling 
on the remarriage of divorced persons on the words 
of the Gospels (St. Matt. xix, 6; St. Mark x, 9), 
“What therefore God hath joined together, let not 
man put asunder.’ With that the Christian can have 
no quarrel. Where the Church errs is that she pre- 
sumes those who are married in church are joined 
together by God. But little thought is needed to 
realise that some church weddings cannot possibly 
be according to the will of God. 1 have Known of 
the following married in church, and with the use 
of these words: a Christian to an Atheist; an inno- 
cent girl to a roué, another to a sadist; a fine woman 
to a confirmed drunkard; a good man to a harlot; 
two people in no way compatible; people for whom 
the vows taken meant nothing and whose only 
reason for being married in church was that it 
made a good setting for a social occasion. True, 
the Grace of God can overrule the folly of man. 
In one of these cases the Christian partner became 
the means of redeeming the other. In some of the 
other cases it was a blasphemy to unite the parties 
in the Name of The Father, The Son and The Holy 
Ghost. One ended in a life broken, physically, 
mentally and spiritually. It is an impertinence to 
impute to God our failures. 

And it seems an impertinence to suggest that the 
State is at fault in this matter unless the Church 
puts her own house in order and faces’ up to the 
question: ‘What is Christian marriage?’ Is it merely 
a marriage in church by a priest or minister and 
with the use of certain words? Something quite 
mechanical where the contracting parties. are not 
awake to the spiritual significance of what;they are 
doing? Of course, it is often much more n that, 
but sometimes it is not. Should it not always be a 
contract between Christians willing to accept the 
way of Christ whatever happens? We presume it is 
that, but sometimes it is not. These questions, I 
know, bristle with difficulties—even the non-Christian 
can appreciate the sanctity of the marriage vow. 
But when the probability of divorce is writtén across 
the marriage lines, invisibly, as it sometimes 1s, 
something is wrong, and ‘Those whom God hath 
joined together’ becomes a farce. We have little 
justification for our attitude to divorced persons, re 
married, when some first marriages, in a church and 
by a priest, cannot, by any stretch of imagination, 
be called Christian marriages.—Y ours faithfully, 

J. G. GRANT FLEMING 
East Church Manse, Banchory, Kincardineshire 


~ MANSFIELD PARK 


Sir,—May I reply very briefly to the two ladies 
who rallied to the defence of Mansfield Park in your 
last issue? 

I did not imply that Fanny Price speaks harshly 
to anybody but Henry Crawford; forthrightness 18 
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Britain leads the World 


™, 








The start of a new era— 
nuclear power for the nation 


Britain leads the world in the application 
of nuclear power to electricity generation. 
The material progress of every industrial 
nation is always accompanied by a 
proportionate increase in the demand for 
electricity. The vigorous development of 
this new source of power is vital to 
safeguard our full employment and future 


prosperity. The demand for electricity in 
Britain doubles every ten years. The 
Central Electricity Authority have already 
met the doubled demand since rst April, 
1948, and have made provision for a 
similar expansion in the next decade. 

To safeguard and expand Britain’s 
prosperity, a total of £3,350 million will 
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The pylons of 
Britain bring 
power to industry. 
They help to 
ensure that the 
factories are kept 
running and that 
shops will continue 
to be filled with 
good things. 












be spent on the electricity supply industry 
over the next eight years. This includes 
plans to build and bring into operation 
enough nuclear power stations to provide 
from 5 to 6 million kilowatts of generating 
capacity by 1965. This will involve expen- 
diture upwards of {£1,000 million. 

Construction of nuclear power stations 
is an important part of the overall plan 
for meeting the ever-growing demand 
for electricity. 

To bring the increasing supply of 
electricity to consumers, and to make the 
supply available to those who are waiting 
to receive it, about £400 million will be 
expended on new main transmission lines 
— the 132,000 and 275,000 volt Grid and 
Supergrid. About £1,000 million will be 
spent on distribution. 

Without this vast electrical development 
— the new power stations and the new 
transmission Grids — Britain’s prosperity 
could not be maintained and expanded. 


This series of advertisements is being 
published so that everyone will under- 
stand the urgency of the nation’s nuclear 
power programme and the vital need to 


speed the job. 
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not her strong point. But she clearly feels harshly 
towards Tom Bertram, both her girl cousins, Mary 
Crawford, Dr. Grant, John Yates and her father 
and mother, with the last two of whom she is several 
times uncivilly taciturn and to all of whom she re- 
gards herself as superior. And are they not a fairly 
numerous company, out of a total cast of about 
twenty? 

It is, of course, Mary who. begins the tirade against 
Dr. Grant, but she is enthusiastically taken up by 
Edmund, who accuses Grant of ill-humour and self- 
indulgence, and Fanny, who is thankful Grant did 
not enter the army or navy, because there he would 
have made more people unhappy than he does in 
fact. 

To say that Edmund was shocked by Mary’s com- 
plaints about her uncle’s garden is not a ‘misstate- 
ment’ but a recital of what Jane Austen tells us. 
After the garden reference, we read : 

Edmund was sorry to hear Miss Crawford, 
whom he was much disposed to admire, speak 
so freely of her uncle. It did not suit his sense 
of propriety, and he was silenced, till induced 
by further smiles and liveliness, to put the 
matter by for the present. 

After the Rears and Vices pun, we learn merely that 
“Edmund again felt grave.’ 

I. agree that it is natural for Fanny to feel 
ashamed of her home, but it is also discreditable 
to her, especially since here shame is unmitigated by 
affection, understanding or even tolerance. And dis- 
credit also attaches to Jane Austen, who plainly 
found these attitudes of her heroine irreproachable. 
—Yours faithfully, KINGSLEY AMIS 
University College of Swansea 


KNOCKING THE PALACE 

Sir,—While applauding Strix’s article on the new 
fashion of ‘Knocking the Palace,” may I recall lines 
of Canning which are so apt to the ludicrous con- 
troversy opened by Lord Altrincham that I am 
surprised that they have not been over-quoted by 
now. It will be remembered that the knockers are 








neve . Fé re ; 
The chief defect of Henry King 


6¢6r-qrnue cuter defect of Henry King”, as no reader 

Tee Mr. Belloc can forget, “ was chewing little 
Poor Henry. His fad had fatal results. 
String, the Moral points out, is not among the things 


bits of string.” 


“the human frame requires”. How different from 
bread! Whoever heard of a slice of string and jam? 
Bread is hardly ever as long as string. It tastes nicer, too. 

And bread’s a subject on which scientists think the 
same as sybarites. In other words, it’s good for you. 
It is, say the pundits, tremendously nourishing. 
According to a recent report*, in the average diet, 
bread and flour provide more energy, more protein, 
more nicotinic acid, more iron and more Vitamin B,, 
than any other single food. 

As basic foods go, bread’s the cheapest one going. 
In terms of food value per penny, it’s the best you 
can get. A nutritional bargain, in fact. 

So make sure your family eats plenty of bread 
every day—good and fresh. 


* National Food Survey Commitiee Report, 1955 (Page 132) pub- 
lished by H.M.S.O. ‘ : : 
In 1955, bread and flour provided, in the average diet, 26.5% of 
the energy ; 27.8% of the protein; 25.5% of the nicotinic acid ; 
23.4% of the iron ; 28.7% of the Vitamin B,. 
Note: All flour contains—per 100 grams of flour: Nicotinic 
Acid—not less than 1.60 milligrams. Iron—not, less than 
1.65 milligrams. Vitamin B, —not less than 0.24 milligrams. 


ESSUED BY THE FLOUR ADVISORY BUREAU, 2I ARLINGTON STREET, 
LONDON, S.W.I 
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often loud in assertions of their Royalism and that 
they only have the Royal good at heart. Canning 
wrote : * 

Give me the avowed, erect, and manly foe; 

Firm I can meet, perhaps return the blow; 

But be all plagues, good Heaven, thy wrath can 

send, 

Save me, oh save me from the candid friend. 

—yYours faithfully, CHRISTOPHER SYKES 


33 Chelsea Square, SW3 


THE MUGGERIDGE ARTICLE 

Sir,—The writer of your last week’s ‘Notebook’ says 
that as he has not read the Muggeridge article ‘com- 
ment is impossible’-——and goes on to comment. 
Admittedly there was only a stinging lunge at the 
Romanoff reference; but comment should indeed be 
impossible on any mere fragment lifted from a con- 
text of 6,000 words. 

I haven't read the article either. Who, of all the 
commentators to date, has? But I know something 
about it not generally known: that the Sunday Ex- 
press, who had somehow come by a typescript, 
offered to buy the British serial rights for an im- 
posing sum. As this would have meant their cutting 
it to shape, and as the author had a fair idea what 
shape they would cut it to, he declined both offer 
and sum. So the paper, if its readers were to be 
dutifully served, could only make a front-page story 
out of a few suitable selections, headlined “sHocKING 
ATTACK ON THE QUEEN.” Publication, by a quaint 
chance, coincided with the appearance of the first 
of the new Muggeridge series in the rival Sunday 
Dispatch. 

It is largely on the basis of this front page 
that I heard my bus companions the other day de- 
scribing Muggeridge as a ‘Judas’ and agreeing loudly 
that he should be shot. (They were mostly gentlemen 
of Fleet Street, on their way to the day’s work.) Is 
it on this basis, Sir, that your ‘Notebook’ joined in? 
And would its next paragraph, which attacked Mug- 
geridge’s Dispatch article—rightly or wrongly is beside 
the point—have been written at all if other hounds 
had not been baying? I can understand the stupidity 
of my bus-companions, the eager bile of the news- 
paper letter-writers who know nothing of Muggeridge 
except that they hate his TV face; I can, of course, 
understand the Sunday Express; but 1 cannot under- 
stand the Spectator. 

When Malcolm Muggeridge was my editor I once 
proposed a somewhat barbed sally against an un- 
favourite politician of his—no one can deny that 
he has his unfavourites—but he said, ‘I’d rather we 
didn’t. The pack’s after him now.’—Yours faithfully, 

J. B. BOOTHROYD 
The Savage Club, 1 Carlton House Terrace, SW1 





PASSCHENDAELE 

Sir,—I had hoped that my article on ‘Passchendaele,’ 
concluding with Lord Trenchard’s estimate: ‘Tacti- 
cally it was a failure, but strategically it was a suc- 
cess, and a brilliant success—in fact it saved the 
world,’ would make it plain that I qo not belong to 
the anti-Haig school. I am surprised that your cor- 
respondent, Sir Douglas Baird, has. interpreted the 
article as an attack on Haig. i 

Moreover, I do not believe that Sir Douglas’s 
defence of Earl Haig is helpful to the Field-Marshal’s 
reputation. It is simply not true that ‘Passchendaele’ 
was launched to save the French army. Preparations 
for the battle were made long before the French army 
had any need of being saved. As early as November, 
1916, in an unsigned memorandum to the CIGS, Mr. 
Asquith urged the necessity ef clearing the German 
submarine bases from the Belgian coast. In January, 
1917, General Plumer was- instructed to draw up 
plans for an offensive in Flanders with Zeebrugge, 
Ostend and Roulers as objectives; The Messines 
attack on June 7 was designed as the first stage of 
this offensive. 

It is absolute nonsense to state, as Sir Douglas does, 
that Haig began this offensive because ‘Nivelle came 
to the Field-Marshal and told him, in strict confi- 
dence, about the French army, which was in a state 
of mutiny.’ General Nivelle was.dismissed at the 
beginning of May; the mutinies of the French armies 
took place during that month. The first intimation of 
them received by Haig is indicated by an entry in 
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his Diary dated June 2 which reads as follows: ‘The 
“Major General” of the French army arrived about 
6.30 p.m. and stayed to dinner. His name is General 
Debeney. He brought a letter from General Pétain 
saying that he had commissioned him to put the 
whole situation of the French army before me and 
conceal nothing. The French army is in a bad State 
of discipline.’ Haig received this news just five da 
before the long-prepared Messines attack. ‘ 
It is true that the battle of Passchendaele was con- 
tinued into November because of the weakness of the 
French and at the request of General Pétain. It cer- 
tainly saved the French army, and this w. 
the most solid return for three and a ha Months 
of bitter fighting under mainly dreadful conditions, 
But it was not the reason for launching the battle. 
Campaigns such as this are far too complex fo be 
accounted for in such crude terms.—Y ours faithfully, 
JOHN 


33a Kensington Park Gardens, W11 


MR. BALSDON’S OXFORD 

Six,—Anyone so bold as to publish a book about 
Oxford, while actually living in the place, must ex- 
pect a great deal of criticism—particularly from 
those who have not read the book very closel y— 
for there are few subjects on which people hold such 
strong opinions. It is also well known that your 
paper is not averse to stinging the members of the 
Establishment into blind fury, and, of course, Oxford 
common rooms are full of well-established people, 

So it is not surprising that you invited that univer- 
sal demolisher of Establishments, Mr. Fairlie, to 
review a book about Oxford, especially one written 
by an inmate. But Mr. Fairlie, who is so generally 
well informed about the great variety of topics he 
discusses, could not be expected to write an im- 
partial review of this don’s view of Oxford, for he 
sees dons as the natural enemies of your venture- 
some young spirits who have real flesh-and-blood 
relationships. 

With the help of this illusion, his review of Mr. 
Balsdon’s book could practically have been written 
without opening a page, and all he required was :o 
find a few out-of-context quotations to support his 
thesis. Without entering into lengthy argument, the 
one solid criticism he has to make of ‘Mr. Balsdon’; 
Oxford’ is that because it is ‘failing to unite the two 
cultures, the humanist and the scientific, wise parents 
will begin looking up the timetables to Birmingham,’ 
In fact, there are now very few scientists who are 
not attached to colleges, where the disciplines can 
mix far more than in the very much separated 
faculties of other universities—and for Mr. Balsdon 
it is possible that the opportunity to dine nightly 
with the President of the Royal Society may be a 
modest beginning to ‘cultural integration.’ 

The distinction between men of the world and 
the drab, fusty don of Mr. Fairlie’s imagination is 
really rather thin. Dons are quite capable of playing 
the parts on occasion of journalists, civil servants, 
bank chairmen, television comics, etc, Inevitably 
they have to spend most of their time in Oxford 
teaching the young, as that is how they get their 
steady income and earn their FSSU, but it is argu- 
able that Oxford is as real a place as Fleet Street. 
—Yours faithfully, C. N, WARD-PERKINS 
Pembroke College, Oxford 


ROME AND THE SARACENS 
Sir,—Attempting to correct your contributor An- 
thony Hartley, Mr. Michael Swan writes: ‘Most 
fifth-formers should be able to tell him that the 
Saracen sack of Rome and St. Peter’s in the mid: 
ninth century was one of the most far-reaching 
events in Italian history.’ Most fifth-formers: would 
be wrong. Certainly the Moors in 846 sacked St 
Peter’s, which was then outside the city, but neither 
then nor subsequently did they enter Rome itself. _ 
If the results of this near-miss were far-reaching, 
they were so only in a negative sense, in that they 
determined Pope Leo to build the Leonine wall 
bringing the Vatican and St. Peter within the orbit 
of the secular city—employing, incidentally, Moorish 
slaves captured in 849 at the decisive victory of Ostia; 
which is no doubt what Mr. Hartley had im the 
back of his mind.—Yours faithfully, HILARY CORKE 


Eversheds, Abinger Hammer, Surrey 
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ontemporary Arts 


Physiognomy 


A Face in the Crowd. (Warner.)— 
The Three Faces of Eve. 
(Carlton..—My Man Godfrey. 
(Leicester Square Theatre.) — 
The Little Hut. (Empire.)—The 
Bolshoi Ballet. (Gaumont.) 


Evita KAZAN’s directorial guns are 
getting bigger, and his extreme 
sureness, the dash and exuberance of his style, 
make them as mobile as ever. In A Face in the 
Crowd they are trained on a big target: power, 
corruption, politics. It is a huge, ambitious, over- 
life-size affair, too long but not too loud, for the 
world'it brings to us is a noisy one: television in 
America, with the terrifying influence a single 
man can exert through it, and the corrupting 
power that a popular entertainer, backed by the 
advertiser's vast wealth, may acquire in no time, 
given the gullibility, the hero-worship, and the 
sheer silly warmheartedness of his audience. The 
story is that of a drunken tramp fished up in an 
Arkansas gaol one fine morning by a chirpy girl 
from the local wireless station, who sings a song, 
twangs a guitar string, and comes out with some 
bits of homely backchat into her tape recorder. 
She calls him ‘Lonesome,’ and the corny, attrac- 
tive recording is enough of a hit for her to chase 
him down the road when he gets out of gaol and 
persuade him into a similar singing, twanging, 
philosophising half-hour for housewives each 
morning. After that, it’s full steam ahead. 
Triumphant, cynical, brash, with the lethal attrac- 
tion that comes from an air of complete sincerity, 
a homespun frankness that looks as if it has 
nothing to gain or lose, and the engaging casual- 
ness of the born entertainer, he moves from small- 
town radio to city television to nation-wide tele- 
vision and a following of scores of millions, from 
advertising mattresses with ‘I usually sleep on the 
floor myself, but. . .’ to ship-launching, moun- 
tains named after him and a power to .sway 
opinion that gets him courted, not just by com- 
mercial advertisers but by an ugly political group 
with presidential ambitions, which promises him, 
in return for getting it in, a political plum when 
the time comes. Up, up, up . . . his downfall is 
catastrophic but credible and the obvious suicide 
that would round the agony off nicely is cleverly 
withheld, leaving Lonesome (which is so much 
worse) screaming in his skyscraper like a de- 
mented mouse up a grandfather clock. 

Much of the film, living up to its title, consists 
of faces and crowds: crowds used, not like a lot 
of milling extras muttering ‘rhubarb,’ but like 
people feeling individual, as well as collective, 
enthusiasm, excitement, or anger; crowds behav- 
ing like collections of people, feeling together, yet 
watched as individuals, for wonderful sharp 
moments, as well; and faces of all kinds—I 
remember best the very old and the very young: 
the anciently ageless woman listening to her morn- 
ing wireless, or the rapt-away glory of the drum- 
majorette as she comes close to her hero, all her 
pumping, adoring heart in her eyes. As the film 
turns on his personality, as much as his per- 
formance, as our belief in the whole thing rests 
on whether we can accept the fabulous emotional 
response to Lonesome, the casting of the main 
part was critically important; and a newcomer to 
films, Andy Griffiths, looking much like a 
younger, lumpier version of Burt Lancaster, car- 








ries it off triumphantly, making Lonesome a 
mixture of lout, demagogue, mixed-up kid and, 
above all, disastrous charmer that is completely 
convincing. However ruthless, however danger- 
ous he grows, he never seems sinister, never 
wholly loses his early air of geniality that makes 
the whole thing credible. As the girl who makes 
and in the end wrecks him Patricia Neal behaves 
like a person, not an actress, seems to be following 
not a script but the tormented impulses of her own 
heart: a painful but rather splendid thing to 
watch. Anthony Franciosa, a bombshell charmer 
himself, gives almost too much to his role as the 
hero’s underling (it seems almost like having two 
Hamlets, one of them playing Horatio). Budd 
Schulberg’s script is fast, at moments very funny, 
and tempers smoothness with humanity, never 
sacrificing truth for a crack, never making an 
isolated point or a wasted joke, but gathering 
everything to its explosive climax. 

The rest: an emptier week would have left 
more space for the one film that deserves it, The 
Three Faces of Eve, a serious treatment, with 
Lee J. Cobb as the doctor, of the recent book on 
a woman with three distinct natures—one dull, 
suppressed and permanently dejected; one flighty 
and occasionally vicious; the third a balanced, 
attractive woman without a memory. Joanne 
Woodward gives a magnificent performance as 
the three, turning from one to the other or to 
the third at a moment’s notice so that, without a 
change of dress or position, she becomes, quite 
unmistakably, another person. A recent and very 
silly film on the same subject and with much the 
same sort of plot may make some people approach 
this with suspicion: it isn’t in the same category 
at all. Director : Nunnally Johnson. 

My Man Godfrey is a new version of a Thirties 
comedy, with David Niven as the distinguished 
butler in a millionaire’s domestic madhouse and 
June Allyson as the kindly daughter with a taste 
for strays. Only mildly funny, but with a dated, 
genial attraction. Director: Henry Koster. 

When The Little Hut was a play it was straight- 
forward triangular French farce on a desert 
island. As a film it is so busy giving sops to the 
censor that its triangulation becomes embarras- 
sing. Stewart Granger and David Niven look 
mildly embarrassed themselves; Ava Gardner, in 
castaway underclothes, looks rather bored. Direc- 
tor: Mark Robson. 

Without fuss or frills, and hardly coming across 
the footlights, Paul Czinner’s The Bolshoi Ballet 
is a documentarily valuable record of the com- 
pany’s Covent Garden season. As a piece of film- 
making it seems hasty and unenterprising, but 
perhaps conditions made that inevitable. 

ISABEL QUIGLY 





The Spectator - 
OCTOBER 27, 1832 


Five persons were tried at the Middlesex Sessions, 
on Saturday last, for theft. The united value of the 
articles charged as stolen amounted to 5s. 74d. Most 
of the prisoners had been in gaol for eighty days! 
Two of the jurors, in acquitting two of the prisoners 
—a man for stealing a paving-stone, and a child 
under ten years of age for stealing some toys— 
declared that the articles, trifling as their value was, 
had been rated at twice as much as they were worth! 
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New Records 


(RECORDING Companies: D, Decca; 
R, RCA; T. Telefunken; V, 
Vox.) 

THE first impression of the 

Toscanini Aida (R, 3 records) 

should not discourage. Under his 

autocratic whip it seems at first exactly the old 
warhorse that superior persons smile indulgently 
about, but after a time the virtues also of the fierce 
discipline begin to show, and to work, in spite of 
very wilfulness and exaggeration in the treatment, 
for instead of against Verdi's genius. Although 
Toscanini prefers as usual not to share his 
authority with any singer of commanding per- 
sonality, there are musically sound and vocally 
adequate performances from Tucker, Valdengo 
and Herva Nelli, who is very much better here 
than in Otello. For a taste of a really great Aida, 

Verdians should turn to ‘O patria mia’ on the 

operatic recital by Anita Cerquetti (D), which 

includes also four more of Verdi's finest dramatic 
arias, and one each from Bellini, Spontini and 

Puccini. Mme Cerquetti combines the coloratura 

technique of the featheriest-voiced nightingale, 

with the weight, fullness and warmth of voice of 

a Valkyrie, and a range of dramatic expression 

that would embrace almost any part from Lucia 

to Leonora (Beethoven's). Her performance of 

‘Casta diva’ here is the peer in style of any of 

Callas’s recent performances in this country, and 

very much more beautiful in sound. For me this 

is by a long lead the operatic record of the year. 

Among the worthy runners-up, a good way 

behind, comes a recital by Roberta Peters (R), 

a fragile-voiced but remarkable coloratura who 

can soar comfortably beyond the range of the 

Queen of Night into reaches where only Mado 

Robin, with a still thinner voice, can live with her. 





Diary 


Some Recent 


Releases 

DVORAK 
Scherzo Capriccioso, Op. 66 | 
ENESCO | 
Roumanian Rhapsody No. 1, Op. 11 } 
KODALY | 
Dances of Galanta 
SMETANA 
Vitava 
The Bamberg Symphony (Perlea) 
1-12” record PL 9500 
MOZART 
String Quartet in B flat, K. 458 (‘The Hunt’) | 
String Quartet in E flat, K. 428 (E-K. 421 b) 
The Barchet Quartet 
1-12” record PL 9540 
VIVALDI 
18 Flute Concertos in 3 volumes 
Gastone Tassinari, flute } 
I Musici Virtuosi di Milano | 
3-12” records PL 353-1-2-3 

| 
VIVALDI 


The Four Seasons (from Op. 8) 
Reinhold Barchet, violin—Helma Elsner, harpsichord 
Pro Musica String Orchestra, Stuttgart (Reinhardt) } 


1-12" record PL 9520 


Complete catalogue from your dealer or from 
VOX PRODUCTIONS (G.B.) LIMITED 
231 Oxford Street, London, W.1 
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‘There is~ the faintest suspicion of something 
empty-headed about her singing, which seems to 
be modelled on Pons and Galli-Curci, some of 
whose faults of taste she shares—including the 
hanging out of the penultimate cadential notes 
beyond all musical limits. But otherwise it is 
genuinely musical singing, well in tune, not with- 
out feeling, and of such fantastic technique that 
it is a continuous delight to hear. Also notable 
for some fine soprano singing, by Consuelo Rubio 
as Rosario, is the operatic version of Granados’s 
Goyescas (D), in a welcome Spanish performance 
that leaves the native idiom to look after itself, 
and reveals in the vocal line, as in the orchestral 
setting of it, something almost Straussian. Getting 
the work on to one record has been a tight 
squeeze, and this shows rather badly at the turn. 
A very mixed programme by Tebaldi, Simionato 
and Bastianini, recorded under the title of An 
Evening at the Lyric Opera, Chicago, from a 
public recital there, is. not very good value for 
money in quantity, and is chiefly notable for 
Simionato’s excellent ‘Voi che sapete’ and ‘Softly 
awakes my heart.’ 

Not far outside the sphere of opera comes 
Honegger’s King David, in an outstanding per- 
formance under Ansermet, with Danco among 
the soloists (D, 3 sides). None of Honegger’s 
works wears better than this, and despite a certain 
crudity of effect it is one of the most successful 
of the many experiments of its period in the quasi- 
operatic combination of drama and music. An 
additional recommendation for this issue is the 


fourth side, on which Ansermet and a group of 


the Suisse Romande players give a marvellously 
thythmical and clear performance of the concert 
suite from Stravinsky’s Soldier’s Tale. 

Among several recent records by Gerard 


Souzay (all D), the one on which this great and 


versatile singer is heard at his best is a ten-inch 
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on which he sings a group of Fauré’s Verlaine 
settings, so beautifully as to make this a worth- 
while buy even for those who cannot warm to 
Ravel's rather tedious Histoires Naturelles on the 
other side. His recital of Schumann’s Heine cycle 
Op. 24, with a group of fafniliar Wolf songs, has 
much fine singing without quite the ideally sus- 
tained Innigkeit that he is capable of; and his 
programme of French operatic arias from 
Rameau to Chabrier is slightly disappointing both 
in the choice of arias and in the singing of them. 
A somewhat similar recital by Peter Anders (T), 
in which various rather lesser nineteenth-century 
operatic arias are added to the Mozart group 
issued some time ago on a ten-inch record, did 
not give me so much pleasure as the original. 
Kirsten Flagstad appears unexpectedly and 
memorably in a group of well-known sacred 
arias by Bach and Handel, in English, with 
orchestra (D). To hear the Bach arias sung with 
the tone, the vocal technique, and some residue 
of the style, of a Briinnhilde, with immense, 
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wonderfully arched and balanced phrases of mas. 
sive tone, is to have a new and often enchantin 
light thrown on them—though one that may = 
commend itself, for these sacrosanct pieces to 
all lovers of the breathily ‘musical’ English 
oratorio style. Unfortunately the same interest is 
not sustained, except for one brief aria, on the 
Handel side. A Grieg recital by the same Singer 
with piano (D) suffers from some dullness in the 
programme and a want of lightness and Variety 
in the performance. A welcome first recital by 
Pamela Bowden (D, medium-play), free from 
the faults of tone that have sometimes marred 
her public performances, admirably joins Pyr. 
cell’s ‘Music for a While’ and ‘From Rosy 
Bowers’ (from Don Quixote) with Britten's haunt. 
ing and unaccountably little-known Charm of 
Lullabies, as lovely as any of his song-cycles, 4 
final vocal record.much enjoyed is of Brahms’s 
Liebeslieder Waltzes, sung with a gay rhythm and 
sentiment by some very light and sweet voices (V), 

COLIN MASON 


Great Surgery 


Henry VI Parts 1 & 2 and Part 3. 
By William Shakespeare. (Old 
Vic.) — The Public Prosecutor. 
By Fritz Hochwalder. (Arts.) 

THE Old Vic’s Henry VI is a 

\\ revelation. It is not that one comes 

Sas away ‘Struck anew by the preco- 

cious vigour of the Bard’s genius’ 

(as I have no doubt someone has remarked), rather 

the reverse. It is the miracle which turns such 

unpromising material into an actable play. If 
ever, in its original, there was a more blood- 
soaked magma of rambling pageantry I have 
never met it (or had not until I saw The Hidden 

King at Edinburgh this year). Gloucester, Suffolk, 

Queen Margaret, York, Clifford, Warwick and 

Edward IV, each takes the centre of the stage 

for half an hour or so and is then whisked away 

with his head on a pole before one can say 

‘Beshrew me.’ After a couple of these robber 

barons have climbed to prominence over a pile 

of reeking bodies and (with the appropriate 
exchange of tooth-grinding curses) been toppled 
by the next king of the castle one has had enough. 

This is one way of looking at history (favoured, 

for instance, by Sir Winston himself) but it is no 

way of writing drama, for without a central figure 

a historical play disintegrates into a shambling 

procession in fancy dress. There are various other 

intransigent characteristics of the text; first (a 

corollary presumably of the ‘Great Men’ concep- 

tion of history) the man in the street comes out 
with a most unfashionable ignominy—ignorant, 
gullible, treacherous and brutish; it is no wonder 
that both Jack Cade and King Henry find time to 
curse him in almost identical terms; then there is 
the unsavoury treatment of Joan of Arc which 
one’s French acquaintances find it so difficult to 

forgive; there is also, especially in Part One, a 

lighthearted skipping from France to England 

and back which makes Antony and Cleopatra 
look almost Athanasian in its respect for the 
unities. 

Douglas Seale has a short way with these 
difficulties. He excises almost the whole of Part 
One, including the entire characters of Talbot and 
Joan. This takes care of most of the trouble 
(though it leaves one or two important narrative 
points unexplained) and we still have the only 
scene in the play which criticism seems to be more 
or less agreed is by the Master—the famous inci- 
dent in the Temple Gardens. 

For the rest he tries to reduce the plethora of 
‘key figures’ to two. In the first two parts there is 





Paul Daneman, the hesitant, gentle, bookish 
Henry himself who stands shivering at the meet- 
ing point of two opposing gales and allows his 
regal trappings to flap away into the blast one after 
another with no more than a weary hand drawn 
across his brow and a ‘God’s will be done!’ To- 
wards the end Mr. Seale hypnotises us with the 
crooked, creeping, ambitious figure of Richard of 
Gloucester. It is perhaps cheating to play on our 
knowledge of Richard III to give stature to a 
fairly unimportant character, but it is vastly 
effective; the more so since Derek Godfrey, who 
plays Crookback, takes care that we should mis- 
take him for Sir Laurence Olivier; one looks for- 
ward to seeing him act the play of the film. 

Of the others (whether by their own design or 
Mr. Seale’s) there stood out Barbara Jefford at her 
Wicked Fairy best as the Amazonian Queen 
Margaret, Jack Gwillim, a powerful York, and 
Oliver Neville, who resisted the temptation to play 
Warwick as a ‘rough’ soldier. The production, in 
fact, is a great triumph not only in its ability to 
lighten the dark corners of fifteenth-century his- 
tory with a reasonable and comprehensible 
account of ‘the story’ (which, as aforesaid, is a 
great deal to ask), but also for some fine and 
memorable moments (which is wellnigh impos- 
sible). 

Alan Badel also shows what can be done with 
production. He has turned The Public Prosecutor, 
an intelligent, ingenious play, into one of the 
most disappointing evenings I have spent for some 
time. Fouquier-Tinville, the Prosecutor for the 
Terror in the French Revolution, is slowly en- 
meshed and strangled. in his own web by the 
wiles of a woman whose impeccable motives are 
served by a most unsavoury ruthlessness. The 
spectacle of the man sharpening the guillotine 
against himself is good, serviceable, dramatic 
irony; it might also have been moving had not 
Mr, Badel, who plays the villain as well as produc- 
ing, made him, against many indications of the 
text, a monster of depravity, venality and 
arrogance. Poor Barbara Chilcott who appeared 
to great advantage not long ago as a toughie trying 
to look soft is now required to repeat the process 
but with the handicap of a semi-transparent nightie 
in which she is presumably supposed to have 
walked through the streets of Paris and 4 
‘seductress’ smile of sickening lubricity. The total 
result, for which Mr. Badel must take the 


responsibility, is like any bad meledrama, any- 
where. The set by Litz Pisk is excellent. 
DAVID WATT 
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Cambridge History 


By DESMOND WILLIAMS 


ver fifty years ago, Lord Acton planned the 
Ovuttine of a universal history which was to 
sum up the historical research of preceding 
generations and of his own. He had great visions 
of the Cambridge Modern History as a stepping- 
stone to definitive history and as an abstract or 
a scale reduction of all our knowledge of the 
modern period. He died before he could execute 
his plan, and others were to carry it to its con- 
clusion. The venture hardly lived up to his high 
hopes, and for many years generations of English 
students have had to plough through the massive 
twelve tomes of the CMH. That work failed per- 
hans on account of the absence of a unitary 
concept. The planning itself was vitiated by a 
positivist and atomistic approach to the subjects; 
a1 the contributions were unequal in value. 

Cambridge—or at least part of it—has now 
tried a second time. The advisory committee in- 
cluded Sir G. N. Clark, J. R. M. Butler, J. P. T. 
Bury and the late E. A. Benians; and the work 
is edited, in this particular volume,* the first in 
the new series, by Professor G. R. Potter. Pro- 
fessor Potter, however, has decided to interrupt 
his editorial functions in order to take up an 
‘appointment as cultural attaché at the British 
Embassy in Bonn.’ Perhaps he was right. 

Modesty is now the cult among ‘establishment’ 
historians. Those responsible for the planning of 
the new work do not professedly make the same 
high claims as Acton. They do not purport 
to be ‘definitive’ or ‘scientific.’ To judge from 
this much-heralded volume the professional his- 
torian of today, if he reacts against the extrava- 
gant vision of his ancestors, falls into the other 
extreme of pharisaical and smug humility. These 
writers in the main are competent; they dare 
little, and stimulate not at all. 

Sir George Clark has written a sensible, though 
in part irrelevant and rambling, general intro- 
duction. At its conclusion he expresses the hope 
that what has been created is ‘an articulated 
history,’ whatever that may be. In fact, the plan 
of the new series differs very little from that of 
the old one; it suffers from many of the defects 
which marred the earlier work. The history, as 
written, is conventional and dull, safe but often 
second-hand. One rarely has the feel of original 
research produced by original minds. The equiva- 
lent volume in the old work included some dis- 
tinguished names—for example, Tout, Bury, 
Ward, Cunningham and Figgis. It is astounding 
how little, in fact, is added to our knowledge by 
a comparison of the new version with the old. 
The chapters on the Hispanic kingdoms, the in- 





* THe New CAMBRIDGE MopeERN History: I, THE 
RENAISSANCE, 1493-1520. Edited by G. R. Potter. 
(C.U.P., 37s. 6d.) 


vasions of Italy, the Burgundian Netherlands and 
on learning and education in Western Europe all 
give a superficial, smooth and by no means com- 
prehensive survey of the wider trends within the 
fields chosen. Everything is neatly arranged; 
depth and imagination are strikingly lacking. Pro- 
fessor Denys Hay provides us with an introduc- 
tion in which he deals partly with the conceptual 
problems raised by the term ‘Renaissance’ and 
mentions some of the more obvious developments 
in the political and intellectual history of the 
period. It will hardly deepen our understanding 
of the struggle and torments of that unsteady 
and changing period. Similar comments can be 
made about most of the other contributions, with 
the favourable exception of Professor Darby's 
chapter ‘The Face of Europe on the Eve of the 
Great Discoveries.’ The chapter on art is also an 
improvement on the old version. 

It is always easy and sometimes unfair for a 
reviewer to query omissions in a_ large- 
scale history of this sort. In Professor Weiss’s 
chapter on learning and education in Europe 
there are no references to humanists such as 
Mutian, Crotus Rubianus, Cochlaeus or CEco- 
lampadius. All were significant in the German 
Renaissance and subsequently in the history of 
the Reformation. Copernicus is not mentioned 
once in the whole volume. He doubtless will 
appear later, but the omission of even a passing 
reference is peculiar. Very little is to be found 
about ‘science,’ and surely the Paris Sorbonne 
School at the beginning of the fifteenth century 
might have been touched upon in retrospect. 
Separate chapters of a general nature on the in- 
tellectual and social developments of that critical 
age would also have been helpful. They also 
would have made the history more ‘live.’ 

Professor Weiss says ‘the Reformation was in 
a way both the culmination and the ruin of 
humanism.’ This may be a suggestive epigram; it 
is also a misleading one. Humanism flowed on 
in various channels to influence Reformation 
and Counter-reformation in the subsequent age. 
Erasmus reached down to the Council of Trent 
and the Jesuit order—at least, Acton thought so. 
And Melanchthon, Contarini, Calvin and Morone, 
not to speak of Cardinal Charles Guise, were not 
only partly sons of the Renaissance; they also 
brought some of it into their world. 

Events and ideas are usually divorced from 
personality in many of these chapters. A man’s 
thought or actions, his success or failure cannot 
easily be divorced from his character as it ap- 
peared to his contemporaries. Erasmus and 
Hutten, not to mention other leading men of the 
Renaissance, were impeded in their influence by 
current reactions to their moral behaviour. We 
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hardly get even a glimmering of personality and 
almost no characterisation throughout large 
stretches of this book. 

The planners of this volume decided to ‘de- 
partmentalise’ the political history. Each volume 
apparently will contain brief, and somewhat dis- 
continuous, chapters on successive periods in the 
history of the different nations involved. This 
arrangement was also adopted in the case of the 
old CMH. It was unfortunate then; and is unfor- 
tunate now. It would be far better to have either 
a full and continuous national history of one 
country, or to take a number of countries, ob- 
viously connected in the historical process, and 
treat them all under one heading as part of one 
coherent aspect of historical development. 
Another defect in this volume is the relatively 
small part devoted to eastern Europe. In the 
period 1493-1520 that region was important as 
part of Europe and not merely on account of 
subsequent and contemporary developments. °* ‘r. 
McCartney's chapter on eastern Europe is so‘id 
and does communicate effectively a coherent in- 
pression of events over a wide area. It is a pity 
that his subject was not given more space. 

This volume neither fulfils the requirements 
of a standard textbook nor those of intensified 
and specialised original research. The student 
will once more have tedious hours and the re- 
search historian will receive no encouragement. 
It is difficult indeed to avoid the conclusion that 
The New Cambridge Modern History, in its first 
volume, is a failure. Invidious comparisons be- 
tween ‘establishment’ history in Britain and the 
achievements of general history in France and 
Germany can hardly be avoided. 


Child of the 
Revolution 


Wolfgang Leonhard 


This book is one of the most important 
ever to come out of Soviet Russia, it is 
unique of its kind; a personal story which 
illuminates the Communist mind, Commu- 
nist attitudes and intentions to the rest of 
the world. 
Leonhard is a young German who was 
educated at a Comintern school and became 
a member of the New Class, before his break 
with the Party. 

Introduction by EDWARD CRANKSHAW 25s. 


The Sky Is 
Italian 


Anthony Thorne 


**Few books on Italy have such a feli- 
citous touch in conveying the traveller’s 
joy.” DANIEL GEORGE 
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Folie de Grandeur 


Religion and the Rebel. By Colin Wilson. (Gol- 
lancz, 21s.) 

Mr. WILSON’s new book is a sequel to The Out- 
sider. Just as Camus attempted in L’Homme 
Révolté to show how the ‘absurd men’ of his Le 
Mythe de Sisyphe might make their lives meaning- 
ful by revolutionary action, so Mr. Wilson now 
desires to lead his outsiders along the way of 
spiritual self-fulfilment. Unfortunately, Mr. Wil- 
son is no Camus. His Religion and the Rebel is 
hardly less inferior to L’'Homme Révolté than 
The Outsider was to Le Mythe de Sisyphe. It is, 
indeed, a better-constructed book than its 
predecessor and to this extent more readable; but 
it is even less original, its arguments just as slip- 
shod, its tone more dogmatic, and the signs of 
megalomania more distressingly apparent. 

With the prosperity that has come to Mr. 
Wilson, his conception of the Outsider, with 
whom he obviously identifies himself, has under- 
gone a change. At least the emphasis has shifted. 
The social misfit has turned into ‘the spearhead of 
society.’ He has to overcome the hatred which is 
his ‘healthy reaction to a world of half-sick men’ 
and assume his rightful place as the modern 
equivalent of a medieval prelate. When he is not 
simply making it the vehicle for these personal 
fantasies, Mr. Wilson mainly uses the term ‘out- 
sider’ to refer to those whom Heidegger would 
call ‘authentic’: those who are not content to 
accept without question the beliefs and standards 
that are current in their time. But since the term 
is for Mr. Wilson supremely honorific, he does 
not apply it impartially to everyone who satisfies 
this condition. For example, whatever may be 
yielded by a comparison between Bertrand Rus- 
sell and T. S. Eliot, it can hardly be maintained 
that Russell is the more conformist. But it happens 
that Mr. Wilson approves of Eliot’s religiosity and 
disapproves of Russell’s humanism and his addic- 
tion to logic. So Eliot joins the.company of out- 
siders, at least as .a candidate-member; and 
Russell is left out. 

Although Mr. Wilson allows himself to make 
some generalisations about outsiders, he still 
prefers the method of presenting examples. The 
result is that his book is almost entirely composed 
of a series of potted biographies. Their subjects, 
in the order in which they appear, are himself, 
Rilke, Rimbaud, Scott Fitzgerald, Spengler, 
Arnold Toynbee, Jacob Boehme, Nicholas Ferrar, 


Pascal, Swedenborg, William Law, Cardinal 
Newman, Kierkegaard, Bernard Shaw, Wittgen- 
stein and Whitehead. These biographies are quite 
skilful compilations: they contain no evidence 
that Mr. Wilson has engaged in any original 
research, They might even so be recommended to 
the general reader were it not for the too frequent 
intrusions of Mr. Wilson's voice. 

A few quotations will be enough to indicate 
the character of Mr. Wilson’s opinions and the 
quality of his style. ‘The Outsider finds the con- 
cept of hell valuable because pain is an antidote 
against human stupidity.’ ‘Moral problems are 
actually problems of vitality.” ‘The West is an 
Outsider Culture.” “Yeats and Gide were both 
reasonably fulfilled men, but Rilke never seemed 
to find his feet.’ ‘Man is a telephone line between 
God and the World, and his business is to be as 
receptive as possible.’ ‘For the existentialist,’ 
identified here with the outsider, ‘the only form 
of abstract thought which is not unutterable 
nonsense is mathematics, and that is because 
mathematics is the dumb-bell exercise of the 
existentialist, his mental gymnasium.’ Mr. Wilson 
is a fervent admirer of Shaw, and he may think 
that these sayings catch the Shavian note. But 
though Shaw was capable of saying barbarous 
and silly things, they do not form the keynote of 
his work. And Shaw could write. 

Mr. Wilson’s interest in Spengler and Toynbee 
is not confined to their lives. He also accepts their 
apocalyptic view of history. He admits that it 
does not find favour with academic historians, 
but blames the academic historians for their 
humdrum attention to the facts. He is the better 
able to take this lofty line, a line not officially 
taken by Toynbee himself, as his own view is that 
‘ultimately history does not matter.’ 

Mr. Wilson is no happier in his incursions into 
philosophy. If he was determined to write about 
philosophy, he might have done better to consult 
his friend Mr. Holroyd, whose thunder he stole 
in publishing The Outsider. Mr. Holroyd could, 
I hope, have told him that Plato was not an 
existentialist thinker and that there is no evidence 
in his work that while fascinated by mathematics 
he was ‘equally interested in the psychology of 
Miletus [sic] and Xantippe,’ that total scepticism 
was not the fundamental principle of Descartes’s 
philosophy, that Russell has never seriously 
attempted to reduce philosophy to a set of 
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mathematical symbols, that Logisch-Philoso. 
phische Abhandlung, the title of the origina 
German version of Wittgenstein’s Tractatus, does 
not mean “Discussion of Logic-Philosophy’ (sq 
that he is being inaccurate as well as tiresome in 
repeatedly referring to the Tractatus as the Dis. 
cussion), that Wittgenstein in the Investigations 
is not ‘laying the foundations before the act of 
philosophising,’ that linguistic analysis does not 
‘devote its time to analysing what the philosophers 
of the past have said,’ and that logical POsitivism 
is not ‘a kind of Marxist materialism jn 
philosophy’; the logical positivists were influenced 
by Mach not by Marx, and are still denounced 
by Marxists for this reason. But since Mr. Wilson 
believes that ‘truth is subjectivity,’ he probably 
would not have listened. 

In concluding his autobiographical remarks 
Mr. Wilson makes a resolve to abstain, at least for 
the present, from treating the public to any more 
of his attempts at discursive thought. In his own 
interest and ours, I hope that he sticks to it. 

A. J. AYER 


As Others See Us 


The British, By Drew Middleton. (Secker and 
Warburg, 25s.) 

OnE of the nasty things about the British—in 
other respects an amiable enough crowd—is their 
neurotic delight in being patted on the back by 
foreigners and their lofty pretence of indifference 
to adverse criticism. The first of these reactions, 
at any rate, must account for the frequency with 
which books about the British are thought worth 
publishing over here: I cannot believe there is 
much call in Venezuela or Celebes for books 
about the natives of those places. Another thing, 
an odd thing rather than a nasty thing, is the 
way myths about doggedness and the stiff upper 
lip and so on are embraced by the most frivolous- 
and demonstrative people in—it would be‘nice to 
write ‘the world,’ but I had better stick to ‘these 
islands.’ The people referred to are, of course, the 
English. 

But this is only a game, for as everyone knows 
the British, and the English too for the matter of 
that, are horribly various; one more way to their 
heart is to tell them so. On these and other grounds 
Mr. Drew Middleton’s survey is likely to prove 
popular over here. I cannot tell how it Will do 
over there, but certainly its chief distinction from 
our point of view is that it was written in the first 





‘Turkestan Alive 
BASIL DAVIDSON 


Subtitled New Travels in Chinese 
Turkestan, this delightful new travel 
book is the first detailed report of 
men and things to have come from 
Chinese Turkestan for over half a 
century. 

‘A very good book indeed. It is well 
written and the author is an acute and 
experienced observer.’ John Morris 
in the OBSERVER, 

The author’s own photographs (two 
of which are in colour) are exception- 
ally beautiful. Illustrated 25s. net 
BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION 





JONATHAN CAPE 


Alarming and highly topical, Dr. 
Meerloo’s book is a study, of the 
Psychology of Brain-washing and 
Thought Control. 
‘At its best when Dr. Meerloo relates 
his personal experiences and observa- 
tions during the Nazi occupation in 
Holland and presents the psychiatric 
data gathered while he was chief of 
the Psychological Department of the 
Netherland Army.’ 

SATURDAY REVIEW 21s. net 


JOOST A. M. MEERLOO 


Mental Seduction 
and Menticide 


Russia Revisited - 
LOUIS FISCHER 


The clearest and most personal 
account that has yet been given of 
what -is now going on inside the 
Soviet Union and satellite countries. 
Louis Fischer (author of This is Our 
World) is particularly interested in 
everyday, ordinary ‘life, and has 
produced a most interesting and 
well-documented book with a strong 
human interest. 

‘Here one finds conclusions that are 
well documented and observations 
that add to one’s understanding of 
the Soviet Union . . . Mr. Fischer 
has been able to add enough new and 
significant details to make his account 
worth reading.” CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
MONITOR Illustrated 25s. net 
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Jace for American readers. This means that much 
of the book is description rather than commen- 
tary, which means in turn that the ignorant British 
can use it to find out what is happening in their 
country. Or they could so use it, and would if 
they were not bone idle. 

Mr. Middleton, who has known us since 1939 
and for the last four years has been London cor- 
respondent of the New York Times, is still a little 
bit starry-eyed about us, but not quite as starry- 
eyed as he is (with Dulles-directed reservations) 
about the US, and this is after all as it should be. 
Anyway, his book is written out of real know- 
ledge and sympathy, so much so that one would 
like to forgo the querulous fault-finding session 
which seems to be considered obligatory on such 
occasions as this. I will say only that Mr. Middle- 
ton’s Britain is in a few places the Britain of five 
or ten years ago. His picture of a monarchy that 
arouses no opposition, of a people that regards 
party politics as a ‘serious, honourable’ occupa- 
tion, will be considered by some to need revision. 

With that out of the way, I can enthuse about 
how good Mr. Middleton is on our fellow- 
travelling intellectuals, on the ‘new’ middle class 
with its expense accounts, its determination to 
hang the old school tie round its children’s necks, 
its tendency to read Nevil Shute (I suppose some- 
body must). The most valuable part of this book 
concerns British attitudes to America. Here Mr. 
Middleton is a little more than fair to us. I think 
he underrates British envy and resentment of the 
power that has taken over Western leadership 
without even asking permission. Our intelligentsia, 
at any rate, regards America at times with the 
same po-faced superiority it adopts towards 
rock-’n’-rollers and television watchers at home, a 
view unfortunately encouraged by visiting campus 
eggheads with their horror stories about every- 
thing American from neon to McCarthyism. 


Declaration 


LINDSAY ANDERSON 
STUART HOLROYD 
BILL HOPKINS 
DORIS LESSING 
JOHN OSBORNE 
KENNETH TYNAN 
JOHN WAIN 

COLIN WILSON 


‘An important book’ Observer ‘All 
the talented crew express them- 
selves with a zest and skill quite 
singular tothis generation.’ JAMES 
CAMERON News Chronicle 

Illustrated 18s. net 


100 Years 
of the Hallé 


C. B. REES 

Foreword by Sir John Barbirolli 

‘Its full saga is entertainingly told.’ 
Daily Express. All royalties to be 
devoted to the Halle Centenary Fund. 
Illustrated '  2is. net 
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Mr. Middleton is a valuable corrective to all 
that and much besides. He has written by far the 
best-informed and most 
account of Britain and the British that I have ever 
read. I hope he will go on living among us for a 
long time and continue to regard us with the same 
cold, friendly and shrewd eye. 

KINGSLEY AMIS 
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Among the Amalekites 


penetrating foreign | 


Historical-Essays. By Hugh Trevor-Roper. (Mac- | 


millan, 21s.) 
Ir Professor Trevor-Roper did not exist, it would 
be necessary to invent him. His clear-cut, bril- 
liantly argued, convincing and wrong hypotheses 


about seventeenth-century English history made | 
the pages of the Economic History Review as | 


lively as the Newgate Calendar, and have set a 
whole generation of researchers at work. ‘The 


function of genius,’ he tells us, ‘is not to give new | 


answers, but to pose new questions, which time | 


and mediocrity can resolve.’ Answering Professor 


Trevor-Roper’s questions will keep the mediocre | 


out of mischief for many a long year. 
In this collection of essays the Professor sur- 
veys mankind from Homer to Lytton Strachey. 


Though piéces d’occasion, they are more worth | 


reading than half the learned monographs of 


soberer historians. Theories, guesses, historical | 


parallels, dicta fly off the anvil like sparks—many 


of them profound, some silly, all of them alive. | 


‘St. Gregory, the Stalin of the early Church’; 
‘Mysticism is the religion not of hope but of 


despair’; ‘To reform is a frustrating task; to be | 


reformed is maddening.’ Professor Trevor-Roper 
lays about him with a rumbustious, swashbuckling 
zest, a boyish delight. Attack has always been his 
forte, whether the target happened to be Arch- 
bishop Laud or Adolf Hitler, Professor Toynbee 


or Mr. Lawrence Stone. ‘An erring colleague is | 


not an Amalekite to be smitten hip and thigh, 
Professor Tawney once remarked. Professor 
Trevor-Roper is more Old Testament in his atti- 
tude. His convictions are passionately held, and 


his wit is never kindly when dealing with what he | 


believes to be Error. When one agrees with him 
(as the present reviewer often does) this is enjoy- 
able. When one is sent down to the Amalekites 
(as the present reviewer, alas, often is) feelings 
are more mixed. But always the manner is grand, 
the range enviable. 

In his foreword Professor Trevor-Roper invites 
us to see these essays united by an underlying 


philosophy. What is it? It appears to be a kind | 
of positive, not so say pugnacious, middle-of-the- | 
roadism. The historical character into whose pre- | 


dicament he enters most sympathetically is 
Erasmus—the dedicated scholar equally repelled 
by monks and Lutherans, whose rational views 
finally overcame both contending parties. ‘Intel- 
lectuals may be citizens; they may even, as such, 
have to become soldiers; but it is not their 
business to be recruiting sergeants.’ Professor 
Trevor-Roper refuses to be dragooned, least of all 
by his own side. ‘The idea of ideological blocs 
systematically opposed to one another in intel- 


lectual matters is a naive idea such as can only | 
occur to doctrinaires and bigots.’ In such remarks | 


there is a sense, an awareness of the real world, 
and above all a humanism that is endearing. When 
Mr. Rowse said that burning books was worse 
than burning people, Professor Trevor-Roper 
rebuked this ‘supercilious, superficial view’ as a 
‘brutal reversal of the humanist formula’; and 
how right he is. 

It is tempting to dwell on the picture of Profes- 
sor Trevor-Roper as the aloof, uncommitted 
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Aristophanes 
Against War 


The Acharnians @ The Peace @ Lysistrata 
Translated by PATRIC DICKINSON 


In these three plays Aristophanes tries every way of 
showing the stupidity of war and the absolute 
necessity of obtaining peace. His characters, though 
they belong to fifth-century Athens, are as real now 
as they must have been to those who first saw the 
plays performed. 18s. net 


The Succession 


POEMS QUENTIN STEVENSON 


* Quentin Stevenson is, in my opinion, by far the 
most gifted poet who has arisen since Dylan 
Thomas, and already, at the age of twenty-two, 
shows the promise, even the achievement, of 
greatness.’ DAME EDITH SITWELL 10s. 6d.net 


The Red Leaf 


POEMS CHRISTOPHER HASSALL 


The poems in this yolume, written over the last ten 
years, should give pleasure to a wide variety of 
readers. They show an extensive range of mood and 
manner, and an attractive mingling of humour and 
gravity. 15s. net 


THE WORLD’S CLASSICS 


HENRY JAMES: 
SELECTED STORIES 


Chosen with an Introduction by 
GERALD HOPKINS 


VICTORY 


AN ISLAND TALE 


Joseph Conrad 
With an Introduction by WILLIAM PLOMER 
Each 8s. 6d. net 


MODERN IRISH SHORT 
STORIES 


Selected with an Introduction by FRANK O'CONNOR 
75. net 


SOURCES OF 
AUSTRALIAN HISTORY 


Selected and edited by M. CLARK Qs. 6d. net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 














The New 


America 


ADLAI E. STEVENSON 


Adlai Stevenson’s What I Think, his 1952 
collection of election speeches, was ac- 
claimed as ‘one of the most gallant and 
authoritative stands of our time against 
conformity ’. Tix’s -.¢~v selection, contain- 
ing his most importa speeches in the 
last presidential campaign, deals with such 
vital issues as (oreign bolicy, the H-bomb, 
foreign aid and the gzeat economic prob- 
lems. With an introduction by Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr. and Seymour E. Harris 
placing the 1956 campaign in its historical 
perspective, this book is a unique contri- 
bution to American political history. 


37s 6d 
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Literary 
i h 
Biography 

LEON EDEL 
‘A highly original contribution to this 
subject ... obviously the fruit of immense 
knowledge and that is why one reads it 


with such an immense pleasure and readi- 
ness to learn from it.’ THE CRITICS 


10s 6d 


The House 


of Fiction 


HENRY JAMES 
Edited with an introduction by Leon Edel 


Fifteen essays on novels and novelists of 


which eight are first here collected and 

the rest have been long out of print. 

‘It was surely fortunate for criticism to 

have attracted a writer at once so percep- 

tive in his judgements and so luxuriant in 

his metaphor.’ DAILY TELEGRAPH 
255 


Dandelion 
Wine 
RAY BRADBURY 


“Mr. Bradbury’s achievement is two-fold; 
he presents a realistic portrait of family 
society developing and changing in a 
boy’s eyes, while at the same time intro- 
ducing elements of phantasy which, like 
the science-fiction of his previous books, 
lead the reader into a wonderful new di- 
mension . .. it is a combination of magic 
and humanism for which Mr. Bradbury 
has fashioned an exquisite langu ge,” 

SUNDAY TIMES 


16s 


HART-DAVIS 











‘scholar, pursuing his lonely path far from the 


hurly-burly of political passions and intrigues, 
expecting his recognition a century or two hence. 
But it is not for his philosophy that we read Pro- 
fessor Trevor-Roper. We read him because energy 
is eternal delight. He never writes boringly, be- 
cause he is never bored. And how he-can write! 
Take for instance the essay ‘Twice Martyred, 
on recent hagiographical lives of sixteenth- 
century Jesuit missionaries: ‘Now they are being 
sent forth again. The aim is a second conquest, 
the result a second martyrdom. This time it is not 
Douay but Farm Street which sends them forth, 
not Spanish politicians but convert-novelists who 
puff them from behind.’ 

Professor Trevor-Roper has provoked, bullied, 
goaded and stimulated his generation of histor- 
ians; and now the enfant terrible can pontificate 
ex cathedra. Fortunately he is not likely to learn 
moderation with the years. 

CHRISTOPHER HILL 


Top People Read Taylor 


The Statesman. By Henry Taylor. (Heffer, 18s.) 
THERE are two reasons for reviewing this book 
(first published in 1936) with some care. 

In the first place, it is an important and fascina- 
ting book: I assure you that, if you take it up and 
are at all interested in human affairs, you will not 
put it down until it is a long way past your bedtime. 
(if your wife is anxious. to get to bed, you can 
keep her up by reading aloud the chapter entitled 
‘Concerning the Age at which a Statesman should 
Marry, and what Manner of Woman he should 
Take te Wife.’ It must be the most convincing 
statement of the convenient masculine belief that 
a wife has no other function than to be the con- 
solation of her tired warrior, a doormat on which 
he can brush off the worries of the day before he 
is rescued by sleep.) 

In the second place, since Sir William Haley 
became the editor of The Times it has been given 
the exceptional attention of both a long leader- 
page article and, more recently, a leader. Now, 


| not even The Times normally takes more than a 
| century to catch up with a book. Sir William 


Haley’s. obsession with it in fact exactly captures 
its relevance to us today: it is the formulary of 
those who believe that a democratic society must 
and can be managed by a special professional 
class. Professor Leo Silberman, in his excellent 
introduction, says that Taylor may almost be 


| regarded as the philosophe of the managerial 


revolution. I think it is unwise to use Mr. Burn- 
ham’s phrase. In England, at any rate, we tend 
to mean by managers only business executives. In 
fact, Taylor’s ‘closet statesmen’.are far more 
pervasive than that. They are thoSé, in positions 


| of varying and not always public responsibility, 
| who believe that a democracy cannot be trusted 
| to reach right decisions and that, although the 
| forms of democracy must be preserved, the real 


decisions must be taken for it by those who are 
informed and expert. The Times is their voice. 
But, firstly, let me shortly describe to those who 
have never heard of it before what Taylor’s book 
is like. It is a series of so-called Baconian essays 
on the way in which a statesmag—politician or 
senior civil servant, but primarily the latter— 
should conduct himself if he is to succeed. The 
titles of the essays—‘On the Getting and Keeping 
of Adherents,’ ‘Concerning Interviews,’ ‘On the 


| Arts of Rising, ‘On Quarrelling, ‘On Ambition,’ 





to take but a few—give sufficient indication of 
their range and their tenor. Taylor, being an 
observant pu'lic servant, could not help but make 
some acute and amusing observations on the way 
in which men in positions of power should, and 
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do, behave. But thie effect of the book as a whole 
is to leave an odiols impression of ‘gam 
ship.’ Professor Silberman.meets this objection— 
which was made by Taylor’s contemporaries—py 
admitting it, and acclaiming Taylor’s work as 
sharp political satire. “He is one of the bright chain 
of which the most recent link is Stephen Potter 
with his disreputable researches.’ There is some 
truth in this. Taylor is capable of irony as he 
depicts the foibles of aspiring statesmen. But this 
is one of the easiest gambits in lifemanship: ‘This, 
my dear fellow, is life; we have to behave like 
this, but we, at least, are not taken in.’ The answer 
is that they, and not least Taylor, are taken jp, 
They really do believe that the game of manipula. 
tion which Taylor describes is what polities and 
statesmanship are about. 

Significantly, there is no chapter in Taylor's 
book entitled, ‘On Dealing with Men who Happen 
to Believe what they Say,’ yet it is the odd quirk 
in men that they sometimes do believe what they 
say which makes politics both interesting and 
defensible. Men enter public life for a mixture 
of motives, good and bad; but I insist, from my 
own observation, that one of them is the desire 
to serve their fellow men; and at moments of 
crisis, which is what really matters, it is this which 
tends to assert itself and prove intractable to even 
the most skilful manipulation.. This altogether 
escapes Taylor. So do the people. They do not 
enter his conception of politics at all. Yet it is the 
general decency and good sense of ordinary 
people which, making themselves felt by the most 
devious ways, discipline the vanities, the ambi- 
tions and the other frailties of public men. The 
truth is that Taylor's conception of the statesman 
bears no relation to what you and I, poor mugs, 
mean when we speak of statesmanship. I happen 
to believe that you and J are right. But there is a 
large class of ‘top people’ who believe that Taylor 
is. That is why, for whichever reason, you should 
read this book. 

HENRY FAIRLIE 


Curing Crime 


The Offenders. By Giles Playfair and Derrick 

Sington. (Secker and Warburg, 25s.) 
THIS is an important book. Its authors’ argument, 
unlike that of many other abolitionists, is that not 
merely is the death penalty barbarous, but that it 
is an anachronism that fails to protect the society 
that inflicts it. It follows that to retain it for some 
sorts of murder if not for others is wrong, as is 
the substitution of any such sterile punishment as 
imprisonment literally for life. ‘Punishment,’ the 
authors say, must be designed to fit not the crime 
but the criminal—and the fitting should be 
effected not by men of the law but by men of 
science: psychiatrists, psychologists and social 
scientists. 

One of the authors is a lawyer; the other, a 
former Manchester Guardian correspondent 
abroad, was in command of the first Allied unit 
to enter Belsen, and gave evidence at the war- 
crimes trial at which Irma Grese was sentenced 
to death. Their book gains great weight from the 
close studies of the personalities and crimes of 
Irma Grese, Neville Heath, the Rosenbergs, and 
others who have been done to death by the pro- 
cesses of law; and also of a Swedish sex-murderer 
cured at a clinic for psychopaths and of an 
American psychopath cured even before he killed. 
The argument that the clinical is the only ap- 
proach to crime is closely and unemotionally 
reasoned, but every sentence is informed with a 
respect for the dignity of man, alone-or in his 
communities. 

CYRIL RAY 
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of Existentialism and Social 
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Hector and the Elders 


Friends, Foes and Foreigners. By Sir Robert 
Bruce Lockhart, KCMG. (Putnam, 21s.) 
Life’s Adventure, By Philip Gibbs. (Angus and 

Robertson, 16s.) 
The Desert and the Green. By the Earl of Lytton. 
(Macdonald, 25s.) 
Over Seventy. By P. G. Wodehouse. (Herbert 
Jenkins, 16s.) 
Without My Wig. By G. D. Roberts, QC. 
(Macmillan, 25s.) 
Death of a Man. By Lael Tucker Wertenbaker. 
(Heinemann, 16s.) 
Tue first five of these books are autobiographical 
—the marketable but slightly bruised fruit of long 
lives. The last, greatly superior to the rest, is a 
description by a comparatively young woman of 
her husband’s premature death. We will take 
death after life, and find that it does greatly 
please. 

I wish people who write memoirs would 
remember, among so much else, that neither age 
nor experience is adequate excuse for moralis- 
ing in a peevish and commonplace manner. Thus 
Sir Robert Bruce Lockhart, entertaining about 
prize fighters or Sir Compton Mackenzie, read- 
able about great Rugby players of the past, 
illuminating, up to a point, about Lord Beaver- 
brook, is a nerve-grinding bore when he gets on 
to the virtues of endeavour and simple living. It’s 
not our fault that we weren’t all born in a manse 
or that some of us went to schools in the Home 
Counties where we had to play soccer. Nor is Sir 
Philip Gibbs (Life's Adventure) much of an 
improvement. It’s diverting enough to hear how 
he was done dirt by the King of Bulgaria or had 
reason to suspect Marie Corelli of stealing his 
picnic lunch at the Coronation of King George V; 
but one does not require to be told, at some 
length, how marvellous are people who live in 
cottages, how arid and unhappy those who haunt 
five-star hotels and casinos. Sir Philip finds the 
latter class ‘racked by greed and fear.’ So are 
book reviewers. 

The Earl of Lytton I thought rather more 
sympathetic. His matter is less promising, since 
he is telling, in The Desert and the Green, mainly 
of professional soldiers and life with the Rifle 
Brigade or the King’s African Rifles, rather than 
of people or circumstances of approved glamour. 
But then the Rifle Brigade has always been a 
civilised regiment, and it is nice to know that 
even when Lord Lytton joined, only his Colonel 
was addressed or treated in official style. I am 
compelled to wonder, in restrospective sympathy 
with his fellow officers, whether Lord Lytton 
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and Foreigners 
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was as self-satisfied then as he appears to be now; 
but nevertheless his safaris are well observed and 
are not made into matter for moralising—only for 
self-congratulation. 

P. G. Wodehouse has mixed up fact with 
nonsense in a brusque and sometimes almost 
lapidary manner which might earn a little grati- 
tude, if one found it on a desert island, for an 
otherwise worthless book. In G. D. Roberts 
(Without My Wig) we have by contrast an un- 
deniably worthy author who, after exuding a 
little polite nostalgia about the Temple and its 
adherents, proceeds to be severely factual about 
a legal life in which there was clearly no room 
for nonsense. Trés, tres Buchan, except that it 
starts in Exeter, and rugger (how pleased Sir 
Robert Bruce Lockhart would be) takes the place 
of fishing. 

Finally, however, Lael Tucker Wertenbaker’s 
Death of a Man is a distinguished and fascinating 
book. It is distinguished because Mrs. Werten- 
baker, a professional writer who eschews moral 
commonplace and has never played rugger, is 
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objectively successful, as an artist, in re-crea: 
something both terrible and wonderful Which 
happened to herself as a woman. It is fascinati 
because what she re-creates is her day-to-day jj 
with her brave, witty and self-indulgent husband 
after cancer had been diagnosed in him ang he 
had been given a few months to live. A natural 
pagan, he simply went on enjoying, as far as he 
could, the material goods of this world, the same 
pleasures of his own intelligence and the Temark. 
able, unmessy love of his wife. Like Horace he 
scorned to stay too long at the feast, and, whea 
sickness had taken the point away, he committed 
suicide. Mrs. Wertenbaker, while relishing his 
handsome body, cool good sense and Sturdy pagan 
integrity, has contrived to let neither her love nor 
her admiration cloy her style or distort her Vision, 
After Wertenbaker’s death came ‘the quick, 
traditional visits of the Basques, who said “Life 
goes on, that’s how it is.”’’ 

Mrs. Wertenbaker’s cool endorsement of this 
verdict indicates the quality of the woman and the 
elegant economy of the artist. SIMON RAVEN 


Voltaire With His Wig Off 


Voltaire in Love. By Nancy Mitford. (Hamilton, 
21s.) 

One of the functions of the writer is to com- 
municate pleasure; like all arts, that of pleasure 
can only be enjoyed by the practice of various 
disciplines. As one reads Miss Mitford’s new 
book, so airy, so fresh and graceful, one ponders 
on the immense pains that must have gone to its 
making. She has the wit to charm the dullest and 
convert the most austere, and her lively narrative 
style, blessedly relaxed, is a joy. Occasionally one 
is startled by what can only be called a nudge 
from a pretty pointed elbow. It is more agreeable 
than not, and I am irrelevantly reminded of one 
of my grandmothers who subsisted for the last 
decade of a long life on claret and a certain sort 
of thin biscuit. This formidable old creature used 
an ivory backscratcher and combined ruthless 
standards of behaviour with an electric coarseness 
of expression. Not, of course, that there is any- 
thing grandmotherly about Miss Mitford. 


Her new book has two epigraphs, one from 
grudging, grumpy old Carlyle, the other—un- 
familiar to me, and finely revealing—from M. 
Mauriac: ‘Ce siécle a perruque est celui ona 
l'homme s'est le moins masqué. It is based on Mr. 
Theodore Besterman’s great edition of Voltaire’s 
letters, still incomplete, and contains much new 
material. I am not in a position to criticise in the 
true sense, being sublimely ignorant of the 
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original material. No doubt an acid scholar of 
two will be avidly sharpening their quills. Happy 
me, and happy countless other readers, who have 
nothing to do but enjoy the gay fruits of Miss 
Mitford's labours and Mr. Besterman’s learning 
This is an unadulteratedly delightful book, about 
Voltaire and Madame du Chitelet and a great 
many other things besides. 

Madame du Chitelet was undoubtedly a bas 
bleu: she translated Newton, she popularised 
Leibnitz. She was also a frenzied gambler and 
loved to make love. Her enemies denied her 
physical charms, but there is no doubt a good 
deal of sour grapes here. The portraits Miss Mit- 
ford has assembled of her personages are really 
revealing: she has clearly gone to as much 
pains in this as in other things. There was 
obviously nothing frigid about the Marquise, 
She was twenty-seven when she met Voltaire, who 
was already thirty-nine and famous. Her husband 
emerges as a stolid, not to say stodgy, figure, 
happiest away on his military duties, complacent 
at Voltaire’s presence in his chateau of Cirey in 
remote Champagne, where he shed a singularly 
happy, active, loving lustre. 

Apart from giving a revealing account of a 
famous love affair of a sort that only eighteenth- 
century France could have provided, Miss Mit- 
ford has excellent pages on Voltaire in England; 
adding nothing new, perhaps, but illuminating it 
all from her own highly individual angle, in which 
her understanding of the two countries of her 
choice has free and splendidly stimulating play. 
She also gives us an account of Voltaire’s relations 
with Frederick the Great, which I found highly 
entertaining. The tug-of-war for the gens 
between the neurotic king and the possessive 
Emilie seems to demand an opera libretto. 

History has provided, as history so surprisingly 
does, a perfect novelist’s ending. When Voltaire 
tired of Emilie’s charms he turned to his sister's 
daughter, Madame Denis. Emilie took up with the 
Marquis de Saint Lambert. It was all very civilised 
—du Chitelet accepted the new lover, Voltaife 
remained in the circle. And then, at forty-fout, 
Emilie’s pregnancy introduced a strain of opéra 
bouffe. Alas, it was no comedy: she died 
(presumably of puerperal fever). Voltaire’s Te 
mark to Saint Lambert, whom he was seeing 
through his tears, is surely profoundly moving 
He spoke, according to Miss Mitford, gently and 
sadly: ‘Ah! Mon ami! C’est vous qui me lavet 
tuée. Suddenly, ‘as though waking from his 
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he cried in a terrible voice: “Eh, Mon 
Monsieur, de quoi vous avisiez-vous de lui 

: an enfant?” The two men, exhausted by 
ion, then parted and went each to his own 
Of course by next day the philosopher was 
ready with an epigram; but we have seen him with 
his wig off, and it is a touching, an endearing 
gpectacle. JOHN DAVENPORT 


No Petty People 


The Fretful Midge. By Terence de Vere White. 
(Routledge and Kegan Paul, 18s.) 
Dublin Phoenix. By Olivia Robertson. (Cape, 
18s.) 
We are no petty people,’ Yeats said of the Anglo- 
Jrish. ‘We have created most of the literature of 
this country. We have created the best of its 
political intelligence.” But would we (Yeats was 
speaking soon after the break away from the 
Union) have the stamina to survive in an Irish 
jreland? He thought so: he—or at least his child- 
ren—would know. In Drumcliff Churchyard 
Yeats is laid, and his children do know; they know 
his hopes were liars, not because of lack of 
samina, but because stamina is no use to us. The 
Anglo-Irish who rebelled before 1921, put them- 
selves in line with their fellow-countrymen. The 
Anglo-Irishman who is a rebel today merely 
cuts himself farther adrift from them. 

For those of us who grew up in post-Treaty 
jreland, the problem was of assimilation. The 
Free State was at first in the Commonwealth; we 
sang ‘God Save The King’; Irish politicians we 
regarded as silly or sinister; and we thought that 
the Irish, the real Irish, were happy-go-lucky 
peasants out of Castle Rackrent, anxious to keep 
on your-honouring us, but afraid to do so, the 
way irresponsible agitators like Dev might get 
them shot in the back. To realise that the agitators 
were Our masters; that the national anthem— 
what a laugh! —was ‘The Soldier’s Song’; that we 
might need Irish to get a job, was a shock. We 
could get out of the country; or lapse into the 
social coma of the Punchestown circuit; or adapt. 
And adapting was not easy. 

Curious that these two books should have 
appeared simultaneously, by Anglo-Irish who had 
the guts to knock on the new Ireland’s door. 
Admission was a little, though not much, easier 
for Terence White because he was a Catholic; in 
fact 1am sorry he does not say more about what 
must have been hard enough to bear, at times: the 
social loneliness of a Catholic boy in what was, at 
first, a predominantly Protestant environment. But 
Mr. White is sometimes strangely diffident. He 
even makes the pretence that The Fretful Midge is 
the MS of one Bernard Vandeleur, of which he is 
merely the editor. B. Vandeleur is to Mr. White 
What Pinfold is to Mr. Waugh; I hoped that this 
Was an expedient to enable B. Vandeleur to say 
things which Mr. White, as a respected Dublin 
solicitor, might be reluctant to say. Not so; 
punches are still pulled. 

Yet the diffidence is the book’s most engaging 
quality; it would be delightful but for one or two 
tiresome faults. Mr. White, though he can 
Write like an angel about people whom he has 
found touching, such as Jack Yeats, can also 
Prattle like poor Poll about dullards. And the 
excruciating witticisms ... the Irish are only 
lst realising that what passed for wit in the hey- 
day of the late Oliver St. John Gogarty and film 
censor Montgomery (‘My job, Madam? To stamp 
out Californication’), clever though it was, has 

shown up as contrived, by the ease with 
Which it has since been mass-produced; it is some- 
thing any astute man can rot his mind with, like 
fosswords; and, in print, it is painful. 


Olivia Robertson knows the real Dublin at once 
better and less well. A social worker in charge 
of a playground, she absorbed the sweet-sour 
wisdom of the Dublin slum children, and she is 
much more at home with them—frightening 
though they could be, and disconcerting (‘Miss 
Robertson, Delia’s after sayin’ something awful 
about you. . . . Oh, Miss Robertson, say you're 
not a Protestant’}—than she is in the At Home 
atmosphere in which she grew up. Where she tries 
to depict it, she is uneasy to the point of naiveté; 
‘As regards Yeats . . .’ she begins, like a guide 
who has been told what he ought to say, to interest 
the public. But this, too, is a pleasant book. 

BRIAN INGLIS 


New Novels 


Schloss Felding. By Edith de Born. (Chapman and 
Hall, 14s.) 
A Houseful of Love. By Marjorie Housepian. 
(Gollancz, 13s. 6d.) 
The Italian Wife. By Emyr Humphreys. (Eyre 
and Spottiswoode, 15s.) 
Orphan’s Progress. By Angus Heriot. (Secker and 
Warburg, 15s.) 
Let no one be deterred from reading Schloss 
Felding, an outstanding novel by Edith de Born, 
by the fact that it deals with upper-class life in 
Imperial Austria at the start of this century. It is 
free both from sentimental nostalgia for gracious 
living under the ancien régime and from the 
stereotyped approach to ‘light-hearted’ goings-on 
in Old Vienna. The writer’s treatment of the 
period is as subtly perceptive and as picturesquely 
documented as Sybille Bedford’s in A Legacy, 
and although the two novels differ widely in many 
ways I think that those who enjoyed the latter 
will appreciate Mme de Born. She leads her 
readers deep into the society she depicts, gradually 
unfolding her story with an expert narrative 
technique which generates a kind of unhurried 
suspense. It is a love story: the stubborn, selfish, 
vague yet overmastering passion of an immature 
girl for a middle-aged married man. The theme is 
not new, but its expression is original; the girl 
herself is the narrator, writing as an old woman 
who sees her own behaviour as having been both 
ridiculous and deplorable, but records it with a 
scrupulous regard for truth. The old woman, 
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remembering, is able to re-create the background 
which the young girl, intent on her obsession, 
absorbed but could not interpret at the time. The 
jacket announces the good news that this beauti- 
fully written, enjoyable and moving novel is the 
first of a projected trilogy. 

In A Houseful of Love Marjorie Housepian 
describes a large and happy family of Armenian 
immigrants in New York, and by a narrow but 
decisive margin avoids the whimsy associated 
with ‘heart-warming’ immigrant humour. The 
note she strikes is, | suppose, cosily eccentric, but 
it is much less cosy than the / Remember Mama 
school and, unlike William Saroyan, a writer 
whom she slightly resembles, the eccentricity is 
confined to her characters and does not tinge the 
author’s own attitude and style. She is, in fact, a 
very clever writer, working in this first novel well 
within her range. 

The talent of Emyr Humphreys, a highly 
accomplished novelist at that difficult point of his 
career when promise has been firmly established 
and its fulfilment not yet reached, suffers a 
mysterious lapse in his sixth novel, The Italian 
Wife. This is not a bad book, but it is nothing 
like as good as it should be. I believe it is an 
attempt to transpose the Phedra legend into a 
modern setting, as A Man's Estate did that of 
Orestes; but, as is often the case with these trans- 
positions, the setting turns out to be fatally ill- 
defined, neither modern nor anything else. What 
remains is a complicated plot involving a young 
second wife who falls in love with her stepson. 
The author’s stoic refusal to comment on the 
action or to provide the minimum sensuous back- 
ground (is this perhaps part of the ‘classic’ 
design?) robs the characters of life and the situa- 
tions of significance. 

A first novel by Angus Heriot, Orphan's Pro- 
gress, follows a standard formula for English 
first novels which has flourished, with variations 
of mood, for over fifty years and is now, I sup- 
pose, almost obsolete. The hero is born, goes to 
school, is disappointed by his first experience with 
a prostitute, has several love affairs with women 
and sentimental friendships with men, and after 
some uncertainty about which career to adopt 
decides to write a first novel. Mr. Heriot assumes 
a world-weary, unsurprised air which occasionally 
just passes for wit. FRANCIS WYNDHAM 
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EUROPEAN FREE TRADE MIRAGE 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


It was fitting that Mr. Maudling 

should have attended the recent 

OEEC dinner in Paris in a ‘grey- 

blue’ dinner jacket, for there is a 
half-tint to the whole colour of this European 
free trade negotiation. The six countries (West 
Germany, France, Belgium, Holland, Luxem- 
bourg and Italy) which have set up a common 
market were never really interested in a wider 
free trade area with the rest of Europe. France, 
moving from economic crisis to crisis, has always 
shuddered at the very thought of free trade. The 
reluctant ‘Six’ must have been tickled to death by 
the news that the Scandinavian bloc, with Finland, 
are to discuss setting up a common market on 
their own. This project could leave Great Britain 
more isolated than ever and if the European free 
trade area were to collapse—to the great delight 
of Lord Beaverbrook—we would have to fall back 
on the development of the Commonwealth 
markets which take 50 per cent. or more of our 
export trade. 

* * * 

However, the charm exerted by Mr. Maudling 
and his dinner jacket won over the hearts of the 
hesitant Europeans. It has been finally decided 
to establish a European free trade area and, as 
soon as it is negotiated, to put it into practice 
without delay ‘parallel with the Treaty of Rome.’ 
Mr. Maudling is to be chairman of the negotiat- 
ing committee on which ministerial representa- 
tives of all the seventeen OEEC member countries 
will sit. Of course, he has had to make certain 
concessions. He has had to allow the discussion 
of agriculture’s inclusion, although he has re- 


served the right for Britain to maintain her 
agricultural tariffs and agreements if the others 
do decide on agricultural free trade. This seems 
to ensure that whatever happens the UK will co- 
operate closely with the common managed market 
in agricultural products, as far as its Common- 
wealth preferences and home farm subsidies will 
allow. But as regards industrial products we are 
now fully committed to European free trade. 
Within this area, where 25 per cent. of our export 
trade is concentrated, tariffs on manufactures will 
gradually be reduced—beginning perhaps next 
year—and eventually abolished. For good or ill 
British management and labour will have to face 
in future the tough competition of their European 
rivals. This may be said to complete the present 
Government’s determination—or is it just Mr. 
Thorneycroft’s?—to abandon the policy of 
domestic full employment. 
+ + * 

Whether it will all work out as correctly as Mr. 
Maudling dresses for dinner is another matter. 
Personally I doubt it. The other week I was 
chiding Mr. Aneurin Bevan for being unreason- 
able—when he denounced European free trade as 
the return to the law of the jungle. The six 
countries which are setting up the common market 
believe very strongly in European political 
integration and economic planning. They want to 
co-ordinate their economic policies and establish 
a supra-national authority (like the Coal, Iron and 
Steel Community) which will regulate production 
and marketing, remove all barriers to the free 
movement of capital and labour, ensure fair 
competition and provide transitional help to 
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industries in need. The ‘Six’ will not allow 
establishment of a wider free trade area to we . 
the cohesion of the common market. In fact ¢ 
insist that the common market must be treated 
One unit in the free trade area. That being 99 
feel that the difficulties of marrying an 
regulated free trade area, having different ex 
tariffs, with a regulated common market havi 
one common external tariff will increase ray 
than diminish the more the details of the pain 
tion are examined. 
~ * * 


For ourselves I fear an immediate increase in 
unemployment. It is clear that certain Motor-cars 
can be made more cheaply in German or French 
factories than in Coventry or Birmingham, 
British capital and labour cannot emigrate, there 
are bound to be idle labour and idle resources ig 
Coventry and Birmingham, and it is quite impos. 
sible to say that they will be absorbed in othe 
areas which may have gained from European free 
trade. If the unemployment grew out of contrd 
we should be forced eventually to reimpose impor 
quotas. In fact, it might be found that currencie 
which are in exchange equilibrium under a syste 
of tariffs would be pushed out of equilibri 
under a system of European free trade. 


* * * 


It is extraordinary that in all these Europe 
discussions no committee has yet been set up 
examine the payments problem. It is on balance: 
of-payments crises that the European free tra 
area is most likely to founder. Clearly the existing 
EPU system, which requires settlement of defici 
up to 75 per cent. in gold, is much too dangerou 
A lowering of the gold requirement to 25 pe 
cent. would be desirable. And is an authority t@ 
be set up to see that countries continually i 
surplus inflate and countries continually in defi 
deflate? Are all the free-trade area nations pre: 
pared to hand over national sovereignty in 
domestic economic matters as Mr. Thorneycroft 
seems to be? If not, how are the payments prob- 
lems to be settled? Are exchange rates to be 
allowed to float? The UK has a special payment 
difficulty because it is settling for the whole of thd 
sterling area and has an insufficiency of gold and 
dollar reserves to begin with. These payment 
problems may convince many countries befor 
long that the maintenance of domestic ful 
employment is really more important than Eure 
pean free trade. 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


SomE New Yorkers stayed away 
“ from the Queen’s—arrival at the 
4. Battery, having more urgent thing: 
“fl> to do. These were the brokers if 
near-by Wall Street who spent the Queen's day 
throwing equity stocks overboard in one of the 
worst breaks that market has seen since 1929. The 
volume of turnover jumped by 2,000,000 shares 
to 4,670,000 shares, the largest for two years. Bad 
news from trade and industry caused a wave of 
depression. Retail trade was down in September 
—not up as was expected. Unemployment 8 
rising; the steel industry is reducing its operations, 
freight volume on the railways is declining~* 
major railroad, Illinois Central, is lowering Is 
dividend—and defence cuts are causing lay- 
among the aircraft manufacturers. And the 
of the New York Federal Reserve Bank choos 
this time to say that inflation still concerns the 
Administration more than deflation! No wo 
Wall Street turned panicky. The industrial indet 
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pas now fallen by 19 per cent. and has broken 


through all its supposed ‘support levels’ to reach 
the lowest level since May, 1955. After this shake- 


* gut a technical rally seems overdue. 
* 


It is impossible to expect the London stock 
markets to recover until this American question 
is settled. The UK did not feel the last American 
recession of 1953-54 because world trade was 
booming. It is not booming today but looks like 
declining under the depressing influence of the 
universal fall in commodity prices. The industrial 
share index in London has now dropped by about 
22 per cent. since July (the once-popular shares 
have fallen by 30 per cent. or 40 per cent. and some 
of the more speculative by 50 per cent.) and is 
still on the down-trend. Good reports no longer 
have any stiffening effect on prices. The EMI re- 
port, for example, showing profits nearly doubled 
was actually followed by a fall in the shares. 

. . * 

As I write, after another sharp fall in oil shares 
BURMAH OIL is returning a yield of 5} per cent. 
and BRITISH PETROLEUM One of 54 per cent. This is 
not justified by the relative political risks, for BP 
is dependent on the Middle East while Burmah 
has a flourishing business in India and Pakistan 
in addition to holding (directly and indirectly) 
26} per cent. of the BP equity (26,714,925 shares) 
and 4 per cent. of the SHELL equity (3,036,000 
shares). Last year its trading income was £74 
million against an investment income of nearly 
£8 million. The income of BP is derived almost 
wholly from the sale of oil drawn from the Middle 
East (its holding in Trinidad Development 
Petreleum was acquired only about a year ago). 
One would therefore expect BP shares to yield 
more than Burmah to compensate the holder for 
these heavier political risks. But what depresses 
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the holders of Burmah Oil is the stubbornness of 
their directors in regard to the BP holding. When 
they received the 400 per cent. bonus from BP 
in December, 1954, why did they not hand some 
of it over to their own shareholders? And what 
do they propose to do when Shell wants to call 
up, say, £50 million next year and BP another 
£50 million? This would entail a Burmah Oil 
subscription of over £15 million. Are the Burmah 
Oil directors intending to raise more capital from 
their own shareholders to meet this obligation? 
The idea is absurd. The huge holding of BP shares 
already makes Burmah Oil an unbalanced trading 
company: it ought to be reduced, not increased. 
The best course would be for the directors of 
Burmah Oil, here and now, to declare that they 
will distribute half their BP holding to their own 
shareholders. 
* * * 

Property shares have come back with the other 
markets—and there may be good reason to sell 
LONDON COUNTY and other flat company shares 
in view of the determination of the next Labour 
Government to repeal the Rent Act—but I think 
a case can be made out for CITY OF LONDON REAL 
PROPERTY, Which have fallen to 25s. 6d. to yield 
7 per cent. on the 9 per cent. dividend. This com- 
pany is nearing the end of its great rebuilding 
programme and has had no difficulty in letting its 
new Office buildings as soon as they are completed 
at very remunerative rentals. As the income in- 
creases, the 9 per cent. dividend, which was not 
quite earned last year, should become well 
covered, and in due course the 10 per cent. divi- 
dend should be restored. An office building com- 
pany is not necessarily slump-proof but City of 
London was first in the field and the recent infla- 
tion swelled its rent roll and enhanced the value 
of its valuable real estate, 


Country Life 


- = 


O.p Bos, who lives at the back of beyond but has 
electricity in his cottage, stopped me the other day 
to ask if | had seen something on television. I had 
to confess that I hadn’t because we haven't got one, 
which seemed to strike Old Bob with the same effect 
as if [ had said we got our water from the well, which 
he does, Even in the ‘back country’ television aerials 
are sometimes commoner than water mains. I re- 
member the novelty of the first wireless set in a 
temote farmhouse in Scotland, where, hitherto, en- 
tertainment depended upon the gramophone or the 
varying talents of local singers. Alas for that pro- 
jected evening of radio, an electric storm made it 
a fiasco and we were left to our own resources, the 
singing of ‘When you and I were young, Nellie’ and 
other sentimental airs best rendered by those with 
soulful eyes and sad moustaches. There was, in those 
days, an innocent delight in dancing ‘reels to music 
from a scratched and cracked gramophone record, 
and how the delf on the dresser clattered to the 
pounding of too enthusiastic feet! One doesn’t men- 
tion such outlandish memories in rural company 
these days. Anything but the most recent television 
Programme as a topic suggests that one remembers 
Ladysmith, and no one, without the distinction of 
being the oldest inhabitant, cares to be considered 
quite so ‘antique.’ 


Iacxpaws 


Jackdaws are, to me at any rate, much more in- 
keresting birds than mere crows. They are enter- 
prising, busier about their daily lives altogether than 
the greater corvide. They have a restlessness that 
Marks the magpie and birds against which so many 

are turned. They also, at times, seem to have 
fomething slightly hysterical in their aerobatic be- 
ur. I watched a colony of ‘daws in the air 
Wsterday morning. These birds normally live in the 


oa 


By IAN NIALL - 


ivied cliff above my father’s house, but at times 
they are absent for whole days, leaving the territory 
to two carrion crows—a. pair that robbed the 
chicken-run twice this summer. On this occasion 
they were ‘at home’ and enjoying themselves in the 
sunlight. The air was filled with diving, gliding and 
twisting jackdaws and the sound of their excited 
conversation. There was no dignity in it all. They left 
that to the two crows, sailing and planing high above 
them and giving a hoarse croak now and then, By 
contrast a carrion crow is a sober bird quite incapable 
of that lightness of heart that takes a jackdaw colony 
into the sunlight of an autumn morning. While I 
watched, someone fired a gun on one of the market- 
garden strips down below. The crows sailed off along 
the cliff, but the *daws clustered into the ivy and fell 
silent, the spell broken, 


Trout’s Diet 


When I first used to fish for trout, with a piece 
of brown line and short length of gut on my spruce- 
pole rod, my bait was a red-streaked worm dug at the 
midden’s edge. Sometimes on my way to the water 
I would meet an old angler whose advice was to 
open my fish when I caught them and find out 
what they were eating. | wasn’t old enough to profit 
from the advice. The worm and the results it brought 
contented me, Years passed and although | aban- 
doned the midden worm it wasn’t until recently that 
I began to examine the stomach contents of lake 
trout. Opening every fish I caught, I discovered that 
their diet was mainly beetles which, with a little 
skill, can be fashioned from the herl of a peacock’s 
tail, a cock hackle or dyed ostrich plume, small feather 
from a sparrow’s breast, wool and horsehair. Of 
eighty fish I caught in one lake last season, sixty- 
five contained one sort of beetle or another. One 
must arm oneself accordingly if one wants to catch 
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trout, and so, in the winter evenings, apart from 
dreaming about fish | might have caught, I shall be 
making modest imitations of lesser waterboatmen 
and imagining the gape of a great trout as he wheels 
to gulp one down. 


REFINEMENT 

“Well, it’s like China tea. You crooks your little 
finger when you drinks it an’ tries to look as if you 
never dug your elbow ip anybody at a jumble sale, 


refined-like.’ 
Chess 


By PHILIDOR 
No. 124 
Specially contributed by D. BRUMA (The Hague) 
BLACK (10 men) 
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WHITE (7 men) 
WHITE to play and mate in 2 moves: solution next week. 
Solution to last week's problem by Mansfield: B-B 4, 
no threat. 1... B x K P; 2 R-Q 3 (set R-B 7). 
1...Bx BP;2R x Kt (set R-B 5). 1... Kt (Kt 6) 
any; 2 Kt-Q 4. 1... Kt (Kt 2) any;2Q-K 8. 1... 
B-R 2; 2 Kt x B. Elegant problem, theme being the 
changed mates after self-pins by Black queen’s bishop. 
— 

One of the most brilliant attacking players of the 
younger Soviet school is Nejmetdinov, a Kazakstan 
player. I have a special pleasure in giving one of his 
games since he shares a rare distinction with the 
illustrious Philidor, whose name I have dared to 
appropriate for this column; he is a strong draughts 
player as well as a chess master. Most chess players 
look down their noses slightly at draughts; perhaps 
we should take more notice of Edgar Allan Poe's view 
that draughts is the better game of the two. 

White, D. ARONSON’ Black, R. NEJMETDINOV 
Opening, Roy Lopez 


1P-K4 P-K 4 16 B x Kt Q~x~B 
2Kt-KB3 Kt-QB3 17 QKt-Q2 Krt-K2 

3 B-Kt 5 P-QR3 18 Kt-Bl Kt-Kt 3(¢) 
4B-R4 Kt-B 3 19 P-K Kt3 Q-K3 
$Q-K2(a) P-QKi4 20 Kt-K3(4) Q*« KBP 
6 B-Kt3 B-B4 21R xP B-B4 

7 P-QB3(6) P-Q3 22 R x Kt?() PxR 

8 O-O 0-0 23 Kt x P K-R 2 
9R-Qli() Q-K2 24 R-Q!1 R x P!? 
10 P-K R 3(d) B-Ki 3 25 K x R(/) Q-R7ch 
11 P-Q4 B-Kt 2 26 K-K I Q x Pch 
12 P-Q 5 (e) Kt-QOR4 27 K-Q2 Q Kt 
13 B-B2 P-B 3! 28 Kt-Q 5 Q-Ki 4 ch 
14 P P K BP 29 Resigns (4) 


. s » 
18 B-Kt 5(/) P-R3 

(a) A good line to adopt for a change; it has the advantage for 
those who are not great book students of avoiding a number of 
heavily analysed variations. 

(b) 7 P-Q R 4 is more forceful, with continuation 7. . 
(7... P-Kt $7; 8 B x ch, K =x B; 9 Q-B 4 ch); 8P = P, 
P x P: 9 O-O and White's occupation of Q R file gives him a very 
slight pull. 7 ‘ ; 

(c) On the whole, I think the quiet line P-Q 3 is better, giving 
White a more solid game. 

(d) And here | prefer 10 P-Q 4, B-Kt 3; 11 P = PP x P; 
12 B-K 3, B x B: 13 Q « B, Kt-QOR 4; 14Q Kt-Q2. 

(e) Now line in last note is not quite so good as Black has 
developed Q B and also can play Kt-K R 4, threat Kt-B 5 at end 
of variation given. ’ 

(f) Better 15 B-K 3, B x B; 16Q x B, Kt-QR4;17QKi-Q2 
with approximate equality 

(g) Threat 19... Kt-B 5; 20 Q-K 1, Kt x P ch; 21 P x Kt 

x Kt. 

(h) Very risky. Why not the natural move 20 K-R 2 with a 
tenable if slightly inferior position for White? 

(i) Fatal: White has quite misjudged the position. He should 
play R-Q 2 after which Biack has a strong initiative but nothing 
decisive. 

(/) 25 Q x R is equally bad: 25... . R-K B i; 26 Q-K 1, 
R-B 8 ch!; 27Q x RR. B x Kt ch; 28 Q-B2,Q x P ch, etc., or 
26 Q-R 2, B x Kt ch; 27 K-R 1, P -B8 ch. ; 

B x Kt; 30 P B, Q x P mate or 29 K-K 1, 
i : 31 K-Q 2, R-B 7); 


ms os 6 A 
-Q 3, O-K Kt; 31 R x B, Q-K 6 ch; 
2, R-B 8 ch; 33 K x : 


no 
_ 
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Sonnet in Reds 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 399 


Report by J. 


M. Cohen 


The usual prize of six guineas was offered for a translation of La Ceppéde’s sonnet on the Passion: 


Aux monarques vainqueurs la rouge cotte d’armes 

Appartient justement. Ce roi victorieux 

Est justement vétu par ces moqueurs gens d’armes 

D’un manteau qui le marque et prince et glorieux. 

O pourpre, emplis mon tét de ton jus précieux, 

Et lui fais distiller mille pourprines larmes, 

A tant que méditant ton sens mystérieux, 

Du sang trait de mes yeux jensanglante ces 
carmes. 

Ta sanglante couleur figure nos péchés 

Au dos de cet Agneau par le Pere attachés: 

Et ce Christ t' endossant se charge de nos crimes. 

O Christ, 6 saint Agneau, daigne-toi de cacher 

Tous mes rouges péchés, brindelles des abimes, 

Dans les sanglants replis du manteau de ta chair. 


THE poem was obviously considered difficult, and 
only half the usual number of entries arrived. 
The level of those, however, was extremely high, 
and several competitors asked for information 
about the poet, who was a provincial magistrate 
born at Marseilles about 1550 and dying at 
Avignon in 1623. His single book of poetry con- 
tains more than 500 sonnets on Biblical themes, 
the symbolism of which is often founded on 
subtly worked out parallels between the Old and 
the New Testaments. These Théorémes sur le 
sacré mystére de notre rédemption appeared at 
Toulouse in 1613, but were completely forgotten 
until anthologists began to draw on them about 
fifteen years ago. There is now, I believe, a 
modern edition of the Théorémes which contain 
many sonnets as fine as this one. One can think 
of the poet as the French counterpart of Donne, 
though his poetry is less personal and more con- 
cerned with theological complexities. Certainly 
for purposes of this competition hints could be 
—and were—taken by many entrants from the 
Holy Sonnets, and both the winners, Alberick 
and Margaret Bishop, attempted a modified 
seventeenth-century spelling and capitalisation. 
The sonnet presented one or two difficulties 
that I had not foreseen. Not everyone seems to 
have realised that the gens d’armes of line three 
were the Roman soldiers at the foot of the Cross, 
or that the invocation ‘O pourpre’ covers the 
first tercet despite the full stop after carmes. The 
word brindelles, too, though given in the Petit 


Larousse as brindilles—surely near enough! — 
was translated variously, J. A. Lindon actually 
justifying rags by reference to the Italian 
brindello. The word means brushwood, sins 
being thought of by the poet as the faggots on 
which hell burns. No one remarked on the weak- 
ness of La Ceppéde’s rhyming, a blemish for 
which Malherbe, when he came to impose rules 
on French poetry, must have cast him relentlessly 
into the outer darkness. 


The poem, as is pointed out by Odette de 
Mourgues in Metaphysical, Baroque and Précieux 
Poetry (O.U.P., 1953), is built of three conceits 
all derived from the original red of the cloak 
flung over Christ’s shoulders. Royal purple, 
scarlet sin and the blood-red of the Passion de- 
velop from this, to be fused in the last tercet, 
when the red of our sin, which would kindle the 
red fires of hell, will disappear in the red of 
Christ’s blood, and the whole remain as white 
and spotless as the Lamb: a paradox of the 
kind that seventeenth-century poets practised in 
all countries. 

La Ceppéde’s final effect was missed by 
Alberick, whose Humanitie conveyed some of the 
power though not the abrupt effect of the French 
monosyllable chair. Margaret Bishop’s bleeding 
flesh was truer to the original. Her faulty rhyme 
doom, assume was forgivable in view of La Cep- 
péde’s weakness in this respect, but the failure 
of both winners to catch the point of brindelles 
was disappointing. 

They divide the prize equally, leaving for 
honourable mention P. A. T. O’Donnell, who 
missed the gens d’armes point and failed to catch 
some seventeenth-century echoes without which 
any translation of this sonnet must fail; also 
H. A. C. Evans, whose imbrue and imbue in lines 
five and seven seemed to me downright ugly, 
but who otherwise had a good claim to a share. 

Many competitors still rule themselves out by 
the use of mock-poetic words and phrases. Dight, 
thy mystic meaning, While in my soul I see Thy 
Vision high, in the mystic presence, bear no re- 
lation to any poetry of higher quality than the 
most banal hymns—and here good tunes often 
atone for bad words. La Ceppéde uses words as 
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toughly as Donne. Competitors who 
to faults of this kind might submit ae ‘ 
to the voluntary sentence of rereadin 
Goodfriday, 1613 Riding Westward, and f 
ing it with all the Holy Sonnets. Then ¢ 
perhaps, to Keats’s La Belle Dame sans y 
they might reflect on the number of % 
contains that, repeated today, would be 
donable cliché. ” 


‘ 
ere 
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PRIZES 
(ALBERICK) 


AN Hoty SONNET 
TO THE PRECIOUS BLOOD OF Crist 


Victorious Monarchs are of right array’d 

In crimson Surcoat. This all glorious King, 

Of right by mocking souldiers is display'd 

In princelie Robe that marks his Triumphing, 

O Purple, of thy precious tincture bring 

Myriad empurpled Teares, to fill my head, 

That on thy sacred Mysterie pondering, 

Mine eyes upon these Hymns bloud-gouts may shed, 
Thy bloudie Hue oure sinnes doth signifie 

Which on the Lambe the Father will’d should lie. 
Christ to this load hath bowed his Backe submiss 
O Christ, O blessed Lambe, vouchsafe to mee 
To enfold my scarlet sinnes, sprung from the Ab 
In the bloud-stained Robe of thy Humanitie, 


IPEOCLBE SERS ABTAS). | Ser rtzvo «a 


(MARGARET BISHOP) 
A crimson surcoat is a Princes dresse 
In conq’ring warre : soe when in mockery, 
Lord, thou wast robed by the rough soldiery, 
Thy rank and state they fitly did expresse. 
O crimson tincture, soe indue my hedde 
That many teares stain’d with thy costly dye 
(The while I thinke what thou dost signifie) 
May falle upon my verse in droppes blood-red, 
Our sinnes, laid on the Lamb by Gods owne doom, 
Thou, robe insanguin’d, dost in figure telle; 
For, donning thee, Christ did our crimes assume, 
O Lamb of God, in mercy hide afresh 
My many sinnes, those crimson shootes of helle, 
Within thy mantles folds—thy bleeding flesh. 


SPECTATOR * OMPETITION No. 402 
Set vy Allan M. Laing 

Both Donne and Marlowe wrote poems begin- 
ning with the line: ‘Come live with me and bé 
my love.’ For the usual prize of six guineas com 
petitors are invited to bring this theme bang w 
to date with another poem of four stanzas of 
four lines each, using their predecessors’ opening 
line. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition No, 
402,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by Novem 
ber 5. Results on November 15. 
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SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 963 


ACROSS 
‘And once I touched a broken girl and knew that 
——— bled’ (Flecker) (6). 
It’s a case of a mob of poets round a taxi (8). 
Naming the wee bird with the heather (7). 
Red hunt produces a roar (7). 
Hullo! It’s alright, Captain! (4) 
Macbeth on ‘his way to visit the witches? (10) 
I so lax get a sorrel (6). 
After a short walk I get an addition from the 
kitchen garden (7). 
Fifty to Old Spain for the Republic (7). 
Susanna’s went up in smoke (6). 
Worthless, and the street mendicant should be 
skilled at it (10). 
The leading lady’s very greedy (4). 


_ 


17 


20 
21 
24 
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15 
25 
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DOWN 
No inequalities in this case when a strike is 
expected (8). 
Cut down on one’s library books? Is it reason- 
able? (11) 
Pressed down, but face up to it (4). 
All cut us in the making of a poet (8). 
No redcaps obviously among the Scots (4, 6). 
‘One lovely hand she stretched for —— 
(Campbell) (3). 
Such a fuss follows a raised rod getting fish (6). 
I am awestruck at the love-feast (5). 
7: —— marriage it was the keeper 
Somebody’s engaged in arson at the hut, it 
seems (4, 6). 


27 I’m among vermin, though my coat is worn by 
good judges (7). 
29 Bird who provides a nice lap (7). 


3 Angel, sir, has a swinish look on coats of arms 


(8). 
31 ‘He gained from Heaven (’twas all he wished) a 
——’ (Gray) (6). 


Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary 
and a book token for one guinea. They will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
opened at noon on November 5 and addressed: Crossword No. 963, 99 Gower St., London, WC1 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended-for Crosswords. 


18 ‘This —— Bower my Prison’ (Coleridge) (4, 4). 

19 What the quality of mercy is not (8). 

22 Idlers bed down in the ship (6). 

23 i disapproves of the photographs, evidently 
5 


Je 
26 A household god takes wings (4). 




















28 ‘The holy time isquiet asa ——’ (Wordsworth) (3) 





Solution on November 8 


The winners cf Crossword No. 961 are: Mr. O. Lownie-Fains, 28 
South Mossley Hill Road, Liverpool, and Mrs. DAGNALL, 11 Pitcullt 
Terrace, Perth. 


Solution to No. 961 on page 5 
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Classified Adverti t 
Department, The Spectator Lid., 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1. 


Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 limes). 


APPOIN TMENTS VACANT 
<CKLAND UNIVERSITY COLLEGE (Uni- 
et New Zealand), ELAM SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS. The College Council invites appli- 
FS for the position of LECTURER IN 
HISTORY AND THEORY OF THE FINE 


Had The salary scale for the position is 
f2s per annum rising to £1,275 by three 


increments. An allowance is made to- 
wards travelling expenses. Further particulars 
and information as to the method of application 
gay be obtained from the Secretary, Association 
of Universities. of the British Commonwealth, 36 
Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. The closing 
date for the receipt _of applications, in. New 
Zealand and London, is 30th November, 1957. 


~~ CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 
Competitions will be held in 1958 for the 


ADMINISTRATIVE CLASS of the Home 
Civil Service and Administrative Class of the 
Northern Ireland Civil Service (METHODS I 
and ID, At least one House of Commons Clerk- 
ship will be filled through the Administrative 
Class competition, Code, No. 11/58. 

SENIOR BRANCH OF THE FOREIGN 
SERVICE (METHODS | and Il). Code No. 


5 
OPECIAL DEPARTMENTAL CLASSES 
@ome Civil Service), i.c., H.M. Inspectors of 
Taxes, Cadet Grade, Ministry of Labour and 
Nationa! Service; Assistant Postal Controllers in 
the Post Office; and Grade TI Officers, Ministry 
of Defence (METHODS I and ID. Code 
No. 17-20/58 -_ ; 

STATISTICIAN CLASS (Home Civil Service) 
(METHOD | only). Code No. 21/58. ; 

EXECUTIVE CLASS (Home Civil Service) 
and BRANCH B of the FOREIGN SERVICE 
(METHOD | only) for university graduates.— 

mt . 22/58 
Oe TEDDS OF SELECTION.—Method I con- 
gsts of a written examination in university 
honours degree subjects plus a preliminary and a 
final interview. Method II consists of a short 
written examination in general subjects fol- 
lowed, for selected candidates, by tests at the 
Civil Service Sciection Board and interview be- 
fore the Final Selection Board, When two 
methods are provided, candidates may choose 
either or both. Candidates for Method II must 
have, or obtain in 1958, a university degree; 
for the Administrative Class and Senior Branch 
of the Foreign Service competitions the degree 
required is Ist or 2nd class honours, 

AGE LIMITS: At least 20} and under 24 on 
Ist August, 1958, with extension for service in 
HM. Forces, In addition, for Statistician Class 
(21/58), extension up to three years for approved 
post-graduate experience. 

For particulars (including prospects of promo- 
tion) and application forms write (preferably by 
postcard) to Secretary, Civil Service Commission, 
6 Burlington Gardens, London, W.1, quoting 
the code number(s) of the competition(s) in 
which you are interested. Completed application 
forms for entry by Method II must be returned 
by 30th November, 1957, and for Method I by 
28th February, 1958 
STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2 
(almost facing Charing Cross Station) All office 
staff (m. & f.). Type writing, Duplicating. TEM. 
6644. 








PERSONAL «SSESTANT (WOMAN) 
TO MANAGING DIRECTOR 


Personal Assistant (Woman) required 
by Managing Director of enginecring 
company supplying capital plant to the 
oil, gas, chemical and nuclear power 
industries. P 

The duties include sifting and apprais- 
ing all lettcrs, internal memoranda, and 
printed matter addressed to the Managing 
Director; liaison with other managers and 
senior staff; devilling and drafting in con- 
nection with trade, technical, education 
and other outside bodies; and preparing 
précis and reports. ! 

Applicants should have a university 
degree ‘including economics, and desir- 
ably some years’ administrative experi- 
ence. Age 25 to 35 

Send brief career particulars and names 
of two referees as to discretion and 
loyalty marked PERSONAL to : 

G. Grant, “Managing Director, 
Whessoe Lid., Darlington, by Monday, 
llth November. 

















SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 9%! 


ACROSS.—1i Supercargo. 6 Dado. 10 Larks. 
li Goldstick,. 12 Crossbeam. 13 Oxlip. 14 
Hellespont. 16 Fell, 18 Robe. 20 Trust deeds. 


3 Inure. 24 Oscillate. 27 Gibeonite, 28 Tosca. 
29 Riga. 30 Woodbridge 

DOWN.—1 Salic, 2 Parboil. 3 Resisted. 4 
Angie. 5 Goldmines. 7 Axillac. 8 Oakapples 
9 Aston. 14 Harbinger. 15 Portofino. 17 Idolater 
19 Biuebag: 21 Elapsed. 22 Helot. 25 Creed. 26 





Africans 
ry scale. £798 to £1,530 p.a. Point 
of enwry according to qualifications and approved 
experience. on completion of engage- 
ment, Taxation at low local rates, Generous 
home leave on full pay. Free passages. Candi- 
dates (men only) must have degree or diploma 
in social science and family case work experienec. 
Particulars from Director Recruitment, 
Colonial Office, London, S.W.1, quoting ECD. 
130/ 14/05. 


LONDON ACCOUNTANCY TUTORS require 
qualified accountants for full-time appointments 
to their tutorial staff. Applicants should have 
experience in lecturing and editorial work. Some 
administrative duties are included in the post. 
The commencing salary would not be less than 
£1,000 per annum and would be progressive. 
There is a superannuation scheme.—Ful! par- 
oo age, education and experience to 
x ° 





LONDON COUNTY COUNCIEL. Post of Re- 
sponsibiliy, MALORY SCHOOL. Launcelot 
Road, Downham, Bromicy, Kent. Headmaster : 
E. E. McCarthy, M.A. New secondary school for 
1,650 boys and girls, opening Easter, 1958. First 
main intake of pupils September, 1958. 

MISTRESS as DEPUTY HEAD required in 
JANUARY. Burnham (London) scale salary with 
allowance of £450. P 1 for demi 
courses, including some leading to G.C.E. (‘O,” 
“A’ and ‘S’ levels) amd courses in preparation 
for advanced studies in engineering and com- 
merce. Applicants must have good qualifications, 
organising ability and variety of teaching ex- 
perience and should be interested in whole field 
of secondary education. Form EO/TSIM(SR) 
(Malory) from (s.a.c.f’scap) and returnable to 
Divisional Officer, Peckham Road, S.E.5 
within two weeks, Candidates who applied in 
Tesponse to earlier advertisements need not re- 
apply (1945). 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON (Gower 
St.. W.C.1), requires parttime  secretaria! 
assistant during terms for Old Students’ Associa- 
tion. Post suitable for married woman with chil- 
dren at school. Typing essential, shorthand de- 
sirable.—Applications to Assistant Secretary. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 

A SPLENDID MONEY-MAKING proposition 
without risk is the investment in the services and 
ability of this unusual advertiser. An effective 
and dynamic organiser with outstanding powers 
of persuasiveness and leadershop, he is a re- 
sourceful, versatile promotional/publicity expert 
with a brilliantly successful record in the fields 
of nation-wide fund raising and propaganda 
campaigns, sales management, building contract- 
ing and property negotiations, etc. In his early 
forties, single, exceptionally well connected, he 
Possesses that rare gift of clear, realistic yet 
creative thinking combined with infectious en- 
thusiasm and unimpeachable integrity.—if in- 
terested please telephone WEL. 3641 or wiite to 
Box 1376. 

SOLICITOR /GRADUATE, 7 years’ legal ex- 
perience, wants evening/weck-end occupation 
Resident in Central London.—Box 1389 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 

‘ARCTIC TO ANTARCTIC’—Lecture by George 
Bilainkin, traveller, Sketches of Marrakech, 
Slovenia, Petsamo, Tierra del Rucgo, Ta’if. 
Royal Festival Hall lecture room, Oct. 30, 8 p.m. 
7s. 6d, Ss., 38. 6d. Box Office: WAT. 3191. 
Usual agencies. 

CHRISTIANITY EXPLORED. An inquiry into 
@ new understanding of Christianity in whick 
questions will be introduced by a chairman and 
answers discussed by Dr. Alfred Heidenreich and 
Mrs. Evelyn Francis Derry. Tuesday, Oct. 29th, 
7.30 p.m. : Pain, Death, Evil. Tuesday, Nov. 5th, 
7.30 p.m.: Redemption. CAXTON HALL, 
VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER. THE 
CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY IN BRITAIN. 


‘COLONEL PEWTER IN IRONICUS,’ by 
Horner, Introduction by Christopher Fry. A 
Christmas Gift to be enjoyed over and over 
again. 6s. 6d. from all booksellers.—Pal! Mall, 
Press Ltd. 123 Pall Mali, S.W.1. 

DREW LECTURE on Immortality to be de- 
livered by the Rev. Kenneth L. Parry. B.Sc., on 
Thursday, 3ist October, at 6.30, at Paddington 
Chapel, Marylebone Road, N.W.1. Subject: 
“Death and the Hereafter in our Hymns.’ 


GEFFRYE MUSEUM, E.2. Art Films Sunday, 
2.30 and 3.45. October 27th: Un Vrai Paradis, 
The Ri Balloon. (1707.) 


GEFFRYE MUSEUM, E.2. Public Lectures, 
Tuesdays, 7 p.m. ‘French Furniture from 
Louis XIV to the Revolution.’ October 29: 
Louis XVI Furniture (1830). 

INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square, 
S.W.1, Lecture by Dr. Manuel Garcia Blanco 
on ‘E! Romancero y los poctas espafieles’ on 
Ist November, at 6 p.m. 


MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond Street, W.1. 
100 Works by EUROPEAN MASTERS of the 
XIX and XX Centuries. Daily 10-5.30. Sats., 
10-12.30. : 
NEW ATLANTIS FOUNDATION, Fourth 
Foundation lecture, ‘The Christian Philosophy of 
Viadimir Solovyov.”’ by Ellen Mayne, Friday, Ist 
Nov, at 8 p.m., Swedenburg Hall, Barter St., 
Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1. 

Continued Ove: 
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The Gift that cannot fail to please... 


OTARD 


LIQUEUR COGNAC BRANDY 





Season’s Greetings 


are most eloquently 
expressed in a pre- 
sentation pack con- 
taining a decanter 
of Otard v.s.o.P. 
Liqueur Cognac 
Brandy and two 
glasses at the nor- 
mal price of the 
brandy only. 


oaleé 


COMPLETE 


UM Mi fe 
y; Mh 


“ype 


¥ 1% 
Yyy 


Order now from your Wine Merchant 





SOUTH 
AFRICA 


Fortnightly Service to and from 
CAPE TOWN - PORT ELIZABETH 
EAST LONDON - DURBAN 
LOURENCO MARQUES & BEIRA 

(Serving the Rhodesias and Nyasaland) 











FOUR NEW “CITIES” 
NOW IN SERVICE 


“City of Port Elizabeth” 

“City of Exeter"’ 

“City of Durban” cit 

“City of York” iyi 
HY 
if 


These ships represent a notable ‘vi 
advance in pesign, amenities, 
and perfection of detail. 
Superb accommedation for 

100 passengers. 

Passages periodically available by cargo 
vessels to Egypt, East Africa, india and 
Pakistan, also via Canada and the U.S.A. 
to Far Eastern ports and Australia. 


Aa 





Head Office: 12-20 Camomile Street, London, E.C.3 
West End Passenger Office: 29-34 Cockspur St., London, S.W.! 
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LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Bruton Street, W.1. 
XIX and XX CENTURY = PAINT- 
INGS, Daily, 10-5.30, Sats., 





MATTHIESEN GALLERY Paintings by 
MARTIN BRADLEY. Daily, 10-2°90. Sats, 10-1. 
Until November 30. — 142 New Bond Street, 
London, W.1 ~ : 
MENTAL DEFICIENCY LAWS—Conference 
on Report of Royal Commission — Dr. Bruce 
Cardew, R. K. George, Frank Haskell. Chairman, 
Malcolm Purdie, Sat., 26 Oct., 3.30-8.30, Beaver 
Hall, E.C.4 (near Mansion House Station). 
Admission 2s. 6d. Organised by National Coun- 
cil Civil Liberties. aT os hes 
ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO, 19 Cork 
Street, W.1. RUSZKOWSKI : Recent Paintings. 
KEITH NORMAN : Gouaches. First Exhibition. 
‘SAVING THE APPEARANCES.’ Three lec- 
tures on Thursdays, Oct. 3ist, Nov. 7th and 
14th, at 6.30 p.m., by Owen Barfield. Chairman, 
Leslie Paul, St. Anne’s Society, at 57 Dean 
Street, W.1. Refreshments available. 
SPIRITUALISM proves survival. Lectures and 
Demonstrations, London, H.Q., 33 Belgrave 
Square, S.W.1. BEL. 5351. 

THE MEDICI GALLERIES of Grafton St., 
London, W.1, and Thurloé St., South Kensing- 
ton, invite you to visit their Christmas Displays 
of ‘cards, pictures, books and other attractive 
gifts, Christmas Shopping catalogue post free on 
request. ae ‘ 
‘THE YOUNG REBEL IN AMERICAN 
LITERATURE.’ The U.S, Information Service 
presents seven lectures, Tuesday evenings, 
6.30 p.m., 41 Grosvenor Square, October 29. 
David Daiches speaks on Walt Whitman. 
WALKER’S GALLERIES, 118 New Bond St. 
The REGENT STREET GROUP and drawings 
be BRIAN BRADSHAW. 











"THEATRES 


24, 25, 
Can. 


26. John Webster's 


TOWER. 7.30. Oct. 
$111 (3475 before 


THE WHITE DEVIL. 
6), Canonbury, il 


CONFERENCE 

ACCOMMODATION 
CONFERENCES, Professional 
and Exhibitions, The galleries at the Royal 
West of England Academy, Queen's Road, 
Bristol 8, are eminently suitable for Confer- 
ences, Professional Examinations and Exhibi- 
tions, Brochure set on application to Orga- 
nising Secretary. 


Examinations 


PERSONAL 





BOOKCASES by Mortis, Simplex, Globe- 
Wernicke, Gomme, Russell, Hills, etc, Illus- 


trated and priced catalogue from D. Matthews 
& Son, Ltd., Office Furnishers, Dale Street, 
Liverpool 2. ‘RR AEN 
CANCER PATIENT (572287). Poor old woman 
(80) who has nursed her invalid daughter for 16 
years is now in need of care and extra nourish- 
ment herself. Please help us to care for her. 
Jewellery welcomed.—National Society for Can- 
cer Relief (Appeal G.7), 47 Victoria Street, 
S.W.1. 


GENIUS AT LARGE, Conjuring for almost all 
occasions.—Box 1385. 


GENUINE LOUIS XVI Chair, belicved uphol- 
stered original cover, delicate floral design 
woven into grey velvet back and seat. Needs re- 
gilding, arm saddles renewing. —Box 1371. 

IF YOU GO into your wine merchants and see 
two superb Sherries, you're not seeing double. 
You’re looking at Duff Gordon's E! Cid Sherry 
and its new partner, Fino Feria. 
INTRODUCTIONS to new friends, +z ~ 
overseas.—VCC, 34 Honeywell Rd., S.W 
KINSEY REPORT on the Human a a 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning. — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1, D. X. 

QUAKERISM, Information respecting the Faith 
and Practice of the Religious Society of Friends 
free on application to the Friends Home Ser- 
vice Committee, Friends House, Euston Road, 
London, N.W.1. 


COURSES of STUDY 


U.C.C., est. 1887, prepares students by post 
for London University General Certificate of 
Education (for Entrance, Faculty requirements, 
or Direct Entry to Degree), and External 
Degrecs (B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., 

B.D.); also for General Certificate (all Levels) 
Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, and others, 
Teachers’ Diplomas, Law, etc. Low fees. 


%¥e PROSPECTUS free from the Registrar, 
UNIVERSITY 


CORRESPONDENCE 


COLLEGE 
76 Burlington House, Cambridge 




















MICRO, CORNEAL and CONTACT Lenses, 
by Blackstones, specialists for 20 years in the 
fitting and prescribing of invisible lenses. For 
Free Booklet and details of easy payments write 
David Blackstone, W.1 (Telephone Ger. 2531), 
197a Regent Street, London, W.1 (Telephone 
REG, 6993). Branches in main-towns. 


THE SPECTATOR, OCTOBER 25, 


FICTION-WRITING, We are specialist tutors 
—No Sales—no fees. Students’ work appears in 
all markets. Prospectus free from Dept. B.23, 
British Institute of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., 
Regent House, Regent Street, London, W.1. 
TATERARY TYPING, 2s. y.4 = ‘e" Carbon 6d. 
— E.R. 











NOTICE the. difference it makes to your meals 
when you add Rayner’s Indian Mango Chutney 
—From all good grocers. 

THE LONDON SCHOOL OF BRIDGE, 38 
King’s Road, S.W.1. KEN. 7201. 


TICKLE YOUR PALATE—have some delicious 
Burgess’s Anchovy paste on buttered _ toast. 


WE PAY is. per lb. and refund postage for your 
old knitted woollens, hand or machine knitted, 
worn or torn, Also woollen underwear and old 
white wool blankets, any weight accepted. — 
F. A. ‘Blakeley (Woollens) Ltd., Queen Street 
Millis, Ravensthorpe, Dewsbury, Yorks, Tel.: 
Dewsbury 17, 




















BUSINESS FOR SALE 


WINCH STER, Recognised Co-educational Day 
Schodlefor sale. 130 pupils 5 to 11, Fully staffed. 
Waiting list pupils. Freehold. — Details from 
Alfréd Pearson & Sop, Walcote Chambers, High 
Street-Winchester,’ Tel. 3388. 

B* w+ - 





sEDUCATIONAL 


AMBITIOUS? ~ SUCCESS-MINDED salesmen, 
speakers, executives take Dale Carnegie Courses. 
AVAILABLE BIRMINGHAM & LONDON. 
Brochure, 62 Oxford Street, W.1. LAN. 1025/6. 
COMMON ENTRANCE, — Small coaching 
School, Boys aged 10 to 14. Individual attention. 
Exceptional results past fourteen years. Sea and 
Mountain air. Games, Prospectus from Ivor M. 
Cross, M.A., Cantab, (lately Senior Master at 
Stowe—Barbara K. K. Cross, B.A., Oxon., 
Lapley Grange, Glandyfi, Machynnileth, Wales. 
Tel.: Glandyfi 243. 

EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examination 
—Uniyersity, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert, of Education, etc, Many 
(non-exam,) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice, mentioning 
exam. or subject in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, G.48, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4, 

HALTON HOUSE SCHOOL, Albion Road, 
Selsey-on-Sea, Sussex, Girls prepared for Com- 
= Entrance. Vacancies for next term, Selsey 
2176 

MARLBOROUGH GATE SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE offers intensive training for high- 
grade secretarial appointments for graduates and 
other well-educated girls. New group begins 11th 
November. Foreign languages. Individual atten- 
tion, Excellent results.—For full details and in- 
terview apply to the tg 4 62 Bayswater 
Road, London, W.2. PAD. 3320. 


OXFORD, MARLBOROUGH | SECRETARIAL 

COLLEGE 110A High Street. Tel.: Oxford 4349. 

Comprehensive training for high- grade Secretarial 

appointments for students of good general educa- 

tion, Foreign languages. Small classes, individual 

comes. NEW GROUP BEGINS 7th JAN- 
UARY, Prospectus on application. 


POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of Educ fall 
examining Boards), London Univ. B.A., B.Sc., 

B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., B.D. Degrees 
and Diplomas, Law and Professional Exams. 
Prospectus from C, D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., 

Director of Studies, Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall, 
Oxford, (Est. 1894). 

POSTAL TUITION in legal subjects for pro- 
fessional and University examinations. Low fees. 
—British Correspondence School of Law (Dept. 
B), 30 City Road, London, E.C.1 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING, a lly for uni- 
versity graduates and older students; six-month 
and intensive 14-week courses. Write Organis- 
ing Secretary, DAVIES’S, 2 Addison Road, 
W.14. PARK, 8392, 














LITERARY 


USE THE LONG EVENINGS FOR WRITING, 
Whatever your age, you can earn by writing. 
Some succeed the hard way, by many failures 
and few successes, but most give up in dis- 
couragement, The LSJ cannot work miracles, 
but has helped to success many who would 
not have got there unaided. If you have a real 


desire to write you can get most pleasure and 
profit from giving up a few hours a week to 
wriing—to doing something you have always 


wanted to do. Advice is free. So also is the in- 
forma:ive book, ‘Write for the Press,’ which 
will tell you how to make your pen bring extra 
income, Write to PROSPECTUS DEPT., LON- 
DON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 19 Hertford 
Street, Park Lane, LONDON, W.1, GRO 
8250. 

AUTHORS MSS, really well typed. Emphasis 
on good presentation and accuracy, 2s, per 
1,000, carbon 6d. Speedy service.—Write Miss 
T. A. Downing, 33 Vandon Court, Petty 
France, S.W.1, Make a note of this address. 
BOOKS AND RECORDS purchased, All sub- 
jects, any quantities, Current review copies 
especially wanted, — Peter Brewer, 374 Grays 


Inn Rd... W.1 





assured. Min. 
Jennings, 5s" Brockman ‘Road, idiinsse. 
TYPING DONE at home. Reasonable charges. 
—Mary Martin, 121 Swan Court, §S.W.3. 
FLA, 0095. 
TYPING MSS.,, 2s. 1,000 words.—Nancy McFar- 
lane, .96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
WRITE FOR PROFIT, Send today for inter- 
esting free booklet. The Regent Institute (Dept. 
85), Palace Gate, London, W.8 (1,650 editors 
have bought R.I, students’ work—a_ record 
without parallel). 
YOUR WRITING SUCCESS begins with ‘Know 
How.’ Send for FREE R.3 ‘Know-How Guide 
to Writing Success.” No Sales—No Fees tuition. 
—B. A. Schoo! of Successful mn Ltd., 124 
New Bond Street, London, W.1 




















SHOPPING BY POST 


ANEMONES, Sel. 12s., or £1 boxes 
posted. — ‘Poltesco Flowers,” Ruan Minor, 
Helston, Cornwall. 





blaoms, 





CHRONIC CATARRH is commonly treated with 
drugs, inhalants, gargles, sprays, cauterisation 
and even surgery but, withal, the condition—the 
implacable enemy of fitness, activity, happiness 
(and beauty)—remains, GARLISOL TABLETS 
will liquefy catarrh and purify and clear the 
whole system. Entirely harmless and benevolent; 
no drug reaction on the heart or any other organ. 
Not habit-forming. Send 52s, 6d, today for 
1,000 Garliso] tablets (six months’ supply) with 
informative booklet of home treatment and 
dietary advice. — Garlisol Natural Remedies, 
Fairlight, Sussex. 


DR. DEIMEL UNDERWEAR for warmth and 
comfort, Excellent for sensitive skin. Recom- 
mended by Physicians and Skin Specialists. Cata- 
logue and patterns of fabric on request, — 
DEIMEL HOUSE, 99 NEW BOND STREET, 


el. 





HARRIS TWEED, 12s. 6d. per yard; also 
TAILORING SERVICE PATTERNS and 
PRICES from IAN MACIVER, 96 Cromwell 
Street, Stornoway, Isle of Lewis. 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, Noted for their 
Lustrous Beauty, Elegant Hand-woven Damask 
Table Napery, Beautiful Irish hand-made Crochet 
Lace Luncheon Sets and Afternoon Teacloths. 
Perfect examples of Irish hand work. Printed 
Luncheon Sets., etc. Exquisite Linen Handker- 
chiefs, Fine Diaper and Damask Towels, Superb 
Bed Linens. Parcels posted direct to your friends 
at home and overseas. Illustrated Catalogue and 
Brochure of Charming Gift Suggestions. From : 
Rosemoyne Irish Linens, Jordanstown, Co. 
Antrim, Northern Ireland. 


STRAWBERRIES. Just arrived. Finest New 
Season’s French Crystallised. Wooden boxes, 
14 oz. net, 18s, each. Post Paid. Early Christmas 
Reservations avoid the possibility of disappoint- 
ment. — SHILLING COFFEE Co, LTD., 16 
Philpot Lane, London, E.C.3. 











CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


BUY YOUR CHRISTMAS CARDS from the 
Grenfell Ass., 66 Victoria St., London, S.W.1, 
and so help Grenfell’s medical work for the 
eee Fisherman. Illus. leaflet on request, 
24d. 








CHRISTMAS GIFTS, Shetland Woollies, ail 
classes, Lists. Approval parcels, — Write Peter 
Johnston, Tivatt, Bixter, Shetland. 


SUITABLE TO ALL, including yourself. Cards 
and notepaper printed with address, etc. Send 
24d. stamp for samples and prices: S, Vernon, 
72 Station Road, Hadfield, nr. Manchester. 


ACCOMMODATION 
QUANTOCKS, Annexe furnished, Bathroom, 














Bed-Sitt., Kitchen offered gentleman (single); 
service if necessary. Low rent.—‘*The Lodge,’ 
Holford, Nr. Bridgwater. Tel; HOL, 221. 


YOUNG SOLICITOR with elegant well-equipped 
flat in Bloomsbury desires careful co-tenant. 
Rent 34 gns, per week.—Box 1390. 








HOTELS 


1.0.W. WINTER WARMTH 
Enjoy the experience of gentler winter at Farring- 
ford, Stay in the Island's loveliest locale, relish- 
ing modern amenities, superb food and service 
at the Farringford Hotel and its cosy cottages. 
Fully licensed. A.A. R.A.C, Details from the 





Manager. 
aces HOTEL, 
Freshwater, 1.0.W. 
Phone: 312, 


LINDFIELD, Sussex. COUNTY HOTE! HOTEL. 1 mile 
Haywards Heath Station stands this country 
house, immune from sound of passing traffic. 
Mainly residential, but with hotel catering and 
comfort happily blending. Tel.: 2358. Ashley 
Courtenay recommended. 





RATTRAY’S 


7 RESERVE 
TOBACCO 


is rich in all those qualities which 
are so rare today. Generations 
of inherited knowledge lie behind 


the select! 
Virginian 


leaf. Craftsmanship, as Patient 
and meticulous as that on which 
our forebears insisted, goes into 


the slow 
blending 
mixture. 


burns as willingly as a fine cigar 
—and gives as generously Of iitg 


many-face 


a mixture 
designed for the pouch of the 
informed smoker. 


A customer 


“Your tobaccos, in any case cannot 


be done jus 


To be obtained 


ONLY from 


CHARLES 
RATTRAY 


Tobacco 
PERTH 


Price 86/- per Ib. 


Post Paid. 


22/- for sample 


quarter Ib. 





Cc 


FI 


LITERATURE - HISTORY 
MIDLAND TOPOGRAPHY 
JAMES WILSON 


Booksellers since 1870 
127 BROAD ST., BIRMINGHAM 15 








19$7 



























ion of its fine Red 
and choice Oriental 


maturing and skilful 
of this incomparable 
Rattray’s 7 Resetve 


ted fragrance. Here is 
that never palls— 


writes from Leeds: 


tice by mere words,” 


Blender 
SCOTLAND 


Send 


tin. 


atalogue 723 


NE SETS 








fi 
W/RAY From all leading 


BROMLEY 
KENT 





Instrument Dealers, 
Opticians and Stores. 











CHRISTMAS CARDS 
that are DIFFERENT! 
Original wood engravings and 
colour prints, etc. 
THE COCKLANDS PRESS 
Burford, Oxford 
Approval post free U.K. prices from 244. 











Registered as a Newspaper. 
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EUSton 3221. 
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